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Where Capewell nails are used there’s no 
question about results—shoes are held firmly 
in place—hoofs kept in the best condition. 
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and driving qualities it saves riders and 
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THE CHANGED STATUS OF THE HORSE IN WAR. 


yY OLAF SCHWARZKOPF, VETERINARIAN THIRD CAVALRY. 


HEN the present great war broke out in all its fury, 
one could hear and read almost everywhere, that this 
was to be a contest of machines. The gasoline engine particu- 
lary was to revolutionize the old-fashioned fighting on land 
by speedily moving men and supplies to the front in automobiles 
and motor trucks. The picturesque fight in the air by aero- 
planes was at once enthusiastically cheered by the excited 
peoples of the world, both belligerent and neutral. It seemed 
as if the old and beautiful martial phantoms of despairing 
soldiers who perceived in the skies angels with flaming sword, 
astride white horses, and leading hosts of armor-clad warriors 
against the enemy to crush him, were to be superceded by a 
panorama of wasp-shaped flying machines spitting fire, conveyed 
by infantry in armored, tomb-like cars and by artillery drawn by 
awkward tractors, all spreading destruction. Atleast such were 
the cartoons seen in our magazines and daily papers, and they 
fired the imagination of the uninitiated populace, drawing with 
them not a few of our less experienced friends in the army. 
Reduced to its absurdity, this was to be a horseless war, 
almost a manless war. 
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Little of this phantastic idea has come true. No doubt, 
this war has developed mechanical combat further than ever be- 
fore, just asit has reverted to methods of fighting long since obso- 
lete. Military critics have pronounced this struggle not as an 
evolution of warfare, but asarevolution. Whatever truth there 
may be in this dictum, we may well investigate and weigh 
some particular topic as presented by this war, that stands 
out prominently to men of expert knowledge. There are 
enough of reports on hand, thrown here and there in our mili- 
tary and other professional journals, to warrant an examina- 
tion of the subject matter of this article, which we shall consider 
under the following points: 

I. The established value of the gasoline driven vehicles 
for army transportation and their limitations in war. 

II. The horse promptly fills the gap left open by the motor 
car service in this war, and his value increases accordingly. 

III. The combatant capacity of the horse is once more 
established and leads to a new status of his humane protection 


and economic preservation. 


| The established value of the gasoline driven vehicles for 
army transportation and their linuitations in war. 

The belligerent armies promptly introduced into this war 
the various gasoline driven vehicles in numbers of many thou- 
sand [he season of the vear—it was still the summer of 
1914 e dry an mr nndition of the roads prevailing, 
fay out unde nditio OL war. Automobile 
rap mnveyed 1 ies of officer even units of infantry 
( ) le y ( nashort time, and the re | 
( lan ind ( Wel oon used o thei 
u ( ity ict This fast moving 
O ind ite evelation; but within less 
t onths afte ng of hostilits£ he fall rains 
s( ng roads slougl nd slippery. /engine troubles 
prot! ( nN | il¢ ( qa wW I ind tear ol the princi- 
p ) ( the cars comme a ¢ pl unly 


"1 1 - } 4.1 1’ y . , “re . , 
When the great armies of the West were swaying back and 
. 1 j seat De 1 ale aerate Ae 4 : 4 vous 
forth in advance and retreat, tne ordinary incidents of waz 


tiplied so rapidly as to render motor car service nearly 
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helpless. For instance—here a hole in the ground, made by a 
heavy shell, stopped a caravan of hundreds of automobiles 
and motor trucks until the road could be repaired; there a 
dynamited bridge over a mere ditch or shallow stream stalled 
the cars for good and their contents had to be unpacked into 
horse drawn wagons. The motor trucks refused to climb hills 
covered with snow and had to be helped along by teams of horses. 

If by chance any car approached too close to the firing line, 
a bullet from a rifle or a splinter from a shell would not only 
cripple the engine, but would be liable to explode the gasoline 
tank and set the vehicle on fire. Great numbers of abandoned 
automobiles and motor cars were seen alongside of the highways. 

All these incidents. and many minor facts connected with 
them, were vividly described by war reporters. Military 
observers referred to these matters only briefly, because in 
war all kinds of equipments are rendered unfit by exposure 
and rough usage; but the fact remains prominent, that the 
commanders of the motor transport service were openly and 


sharply critisized for their failure to properly move the 


5 } } . - c . 
needed supplies. It was then, that some builders of motor 
| 

iy (Pn PNR ss Hee Uae ERE [oes Tete ve f their machine 

CaTs relunctantly admitted ne limitations Of their macnines 
for such excessive service as that required in war. We must 
‘ 1 + hni -rylanation WEN in the mhaNnile 

omit the minute technical explanations given in the mechanical 

. ; +1 Caslaae f aha nT D eee : +1 ae 
journals as reasons for the tailure of the cat Briefly, the 
rapid deterioration wa partly traced to 1e Vi ol } 

: 4 aad anetixy 4 +], W~yNnreacon ly lamand made 
component parts, partly O 11¢ Mreaso aemandas nad 
upod8Nn the machines by those in cnareg ihe 1gnorance and 
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tow rd y en ) Y ) ( ( l¢ ( ( on- 
ditions in which 1 can do more « ect1ve WOTK T in Can men anda 
a \ Bove motor cars are concerned, it 1 claimed th: 
horses. ii5 Lal ado HV Cal cul 1} TT) | LalmMeda a 

1 - +or 14am ror 14 Va n th eTN front } n 
a much greater number are used on Ul n tron an 
are horse teams. This may be so; but while figures may 1ndi- 


cate facts, they do not always give the truth. This seems to 
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be that hereafter, each, the machine and the horse, will perform 
distinct services apart from the other as the most efficient 
tool in certain lines of work. 

To summarize the first point of this article, the question 
of mechanical haulage in war, it is about as follows: Just as 
the steam engine is dependent for speed upon a prepared road- 
bed and steel rails, so the various gasoline driven vehicles can 
travel only on improved roads and highways. Automobiles, 
motor ambulances and motor trucks have become valuable 
auxiliaries in military trasnportation, because they are able 
to save time by shortening distances—if favorable conditions 
prevail. Under unfavorable conditions of weather and roads 
no motor car can be depended upon for reliable service. They 
deteriorate rapidly by the undue wear and tear demanded in 
war service, and they are very vulnerable to missles. Their 
usefulness in war, therefore, is restricted to well defined road 
beds, beyond which other facilities for transportation must 
be provided. 

Il. The horse promptly fills the gap left open by the motor 
car service, and his monetary value increases accordingly: 

While we have in the foregoing impartially conceded the 
value of motor cars for military transportation under certain 
conditions and within certain limits, it can now be easily 
proven, that they have not supplanted the horse in war, as has 
been freely predicted by mechanical enthusiasts in and out 
of the army. Again numerous reports from the theater of 
war clearly state that in order to provide transportation for 
the endless network of country roads to supply the smaller 
military units with food and ammunition, the horse drawn 
wagons, horse carts or pack horses were found to be essential. 
Occasionally even men carriers had to be employed to supply 
the high mountain trenches. 

Thus it appears as true as ever that man and horse, the 
two animated machines that have fought side by side since the 
dawn of mankind, do still supply the only safe means to draw 
or carry loads over muddy roads, over ploughed fields, through 
streams, across ditches, hedges, and up mountains. The 
motor car, an ingenious machine constructed of inorganic 
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parts and wanting sufficient suppleness, was found helpless 
here. 

If looked upon from the purely business standpoint, the 
following opinion of a British officer, purchasing horses in this 
country, is well worth recording: 

“It appears to be the concensus of opinion of the officers 


1 


of transportation on the front, that motor trucks are very 
satisfactory on good roads and for long drives, although they 
deteriorate very fast. On bad roads and for short hauls, 
horse power is more economical and much more satisfactory. 
No matter what the weather is, nor how deep the mud, nor 
how bad the roads are cut up, the horses will always get there, 
but the motor may not and in fact frequently does not. Asan 
auxiliary the motor is excellent, but as a substitute for the 
horse it proves a delusion. It was the novelty of t 
and not their economy that made them popular with armies 
at the beginning of the war. The ‘hail to the gasoline car’ 
was not entirely due to its supposed superiority over the horse 
but to the fact that sufficient numbers of horses were not avail- 
able at home. This is the reason we are buying horses in your 
country.” 

As regards the comparative traction power of machines 
and horses, mechanical experts have never ceased to figure 


this out by mathematics. We prefer to consider this question 
in the light of results obtained by comparative tests. Pro- 
fessor Henry, University of Wisconsin, has lately made such 
experiments with agricultural tractors and horses and he 
very briefly concluded as follows: 

‘The energy developed by the horse in proportion to 
the fuel or feed consumed, ranks him very high in comparison 
with the best modern engines. The horse is a very flexible 
motor, able to work at varying speeds and to develop an ex- 
tremely high power for a short time if occasion requires. The 
‘motor with the brains’ shows a much higher rate of efficiency 
(Breeder’s 


” 


than the horse power developed would indicate. 
Gazette.) 

Much has also been said by the favorites of the new ma- 
chines about the great mortality of horses in this war; yet war 
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has always killed men and horses and destroyed all kinds of 
equipments of the adversary because that is its purpose. The 
report going through some dailies that two million horses had 
been killed on the western front can only be judged as a wild 
speculation. In December, 1914, a French statistician, taking 
in all the figures made public during the first six months of the 
war, computed in the Figaro that the average life of a man in this 
war is six and five-sixths days, and that of a horse four and one- 
third days; aeroplanes and automobiles lasted three days, and 
motor trucks less than one day. While these data were perhaps 
correct for the first rush of the armies, against each other in 
open fields, they are undoubtedly too high and subject to re- 
vision after the termination of the war. Still, they may in- 
dicate the comparative losses of men, horses and machines 
as unfavorable for the lattter. 

It is certain that knowledge of this kind, resulting from the 
daily observation and experience in the field, induced the bellig- 
erent armies to renew their trust in the horse for a large part 
of the work of combat. For it was in the middle of the winter 
of 1914-1915, when the British and French governments es- 
tablished stationary purchasing inspectors in this country. 
At first horses were purchased in New York, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, but when these markets were drained of suitable animals, 
the foreign officers went further west to Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Oklahoma City, which are still chief centers of this trade. 
Prices of horses have been subject to fluctuations, being quoted 
for gunners $180 to $210, and for train horses and riding horses 
$150 to $180. According to the Breeder’s Gazette, the heaviest 
purchases were made during the months of March, April and 
May, 1915. When the exports of horses to Europe reached 
the numbers of 40,000 to 50,000 head per month. 

The inspection list of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, shows that from August 
1, 1914 to June 1, 1915, the United States exported 341,823 
horses and 23,463 mules. Only an insignificant number of 
these animals went to private purchasers abroad, the great 
bulk going to the French and British armies, and several 
thousand to the Italian army. On September 2, 1915, it was 
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reported that 425,000 horses and mules had been shipped to 
Europe, and early in November the half-million mark had been 
passed. 

This large number of additional horses must mean much for 
the western armies. It was lately stated in the British Parlia- 
ment that 800,000 horses had been safely shipped across the 
Channel, and as the number of horses of the French army is 
considerably larger than that of the British, the half-million 
of horses exported by us, must bring the total horse strength 
on the western Front very near the two million figure, in spite 
of the losses sustained thus far. 

There is much rejoicing among interested parties about the 
exportation of so many horses to Europe. The deal is being 
looked upon as a good business, particularly as we are told by 
our government officials, that there are left today in the United 
States approximately 21,000,000 horses and 4,000,000 mules; 
but again numbers do not tell the truth as far as the interest 
of our army is concerned. Only a comparatively small num- 
ber of the millions of animals would be found to be serviceable 
in case of need. About half of this number consist of immature 
horses and of aged horses, and the rest would show a preponder- 
ance of the heavy draught breeds in our fertile agricultural 
districts. Among the light and active breeds of horses great 
numbers are unfit and unsound, and these always glut our 
markets or are retained on the poorer farms and ranches. 
Our horse breeders believe, that the horses exported were of 
medium class only, and the horse dealers acclaim that prices 
for ordinary horses, such as the army consumes, have correspond- 
ingly increased. That is as far as breeders and dealers can see. 
Worst of all, from the army standpoint, little is made in our 
stock papers of the fact that we have now on hand over a hund- 
red thousand horses rejected by the foreign buyers. Any officer, 
who has served on a horse purchasing board, knows that such 
rejects are utterly valueless. Yet we must retain and absorb 
them, and the rejected mares will produce that many more 
worthless horses. 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of the exportation of 
so many horses, more or less suitable for our own army, we 
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should remember that the United States exported only 109,839 
hors¢ 81,524 mules during nearly three years of hostilities 
of the Boer War, and that ever since we have experienced 
diffi procuring suitable horses for our cavalry. That 
hors« price much higher is certain, and horse breeders 
alr t, if the exportation of horses to Europe 
conti r or more, army horses will be worth $250 to 
$200 ere toward the end of the Civil War. 

\ e 1 ising home price of horses is nothing com- 
pal he heavy ct of foreign governments have to bear 
( of railroad transportation in this country and trans- 
portati r the Atlantic Ocean. These additional items 
have I yu estimated to be from $115 to $130 per horse. 
Figuri e average amoul d for each horse to be $170, 
the c transportation, etc., on landing in Europe raises 
the n value of the horse to from $300 to $315. Finally 
if one mn hy ¢ were urcl ed at about $80,000,000, 
as ste Is estimate ie additional expense of trans 
por being least $50,000,000, raises the sum total 
to $130,000,000, or more, paid by the British and French 
governme! yr one item of the war account only, the replenish 
ing oO eir stock of army hors 

ITI. m mice more estal 
lis] ids to a mi l ] “mane protection and 
econon I i 

The toreign governments importing our horses for the need 
of war, may or may not hav pecially considered the $130, 
000,000, or more expended for this purchase. Judging from 
foreign press comments, however, the armies at war realized 
again the old value of the horse as a combatant factor, other- 
wise the strenuous efforts to secure sufficient numbers of service- 
able hor cannot be explained. A letter by an American 
with the British army states 

** After iking a study of horses and motor cars in this 
war, | of the opinion that horses, even though erratic, may 


be depended upon to a greater extent 
and have proved their worth in this war 
in action with the Royal Field Artillery 


than motor vehicles 
Having seen horses 


of England, it seems 
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that the horses have more brains than some of the men control- 
ling them. They stand still where their mates have been 
wounded or killed, while under similar circumstances men 
lost their heads. In rushing over a battlefield a horse will 
never step upon a wounded or dying man. I heard this 
before, but did not believe it until I saw it myself.’ (Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

A German officer expressed himself to an American re- 
porter as follows 

The horse is absolutely necessary at the front to haul 
heavy ordnance into position. Our tractors are excellent, but 
we keep now always horses in reserve. While I have seen 
horses trembling from the smell of blood or the sight of other 


horses disemboweled and writhing in agony on the ground. 


those in harness keep enough will power and courage to perforn 
the heaviest work with the utmost assistance to the men. |] 
am not a horseman, but I have learned to respect the horse 
for his behavior in this war, and they are treated by as 


comrade 


Chis old truth apparently learned anew in this war, must 


have been one of the reasons of the sweeping change made by all 
the belligerent armies, one after the other, for the preservation of 
horses. The great armies of Europe, well organized as they 
are in the smallest branches of the service, have always e) 


; ] : a ie eee, ae \9° ara ; . f 
pended considerabie effort to protect horses Irom tne ravages 


of war. Yet, never before has any army adopted such pains 
~ bs . m ¢ Ts La a 
taking methods, or applied so thoroughly ul ange- 





ments for the care and prompt treatment of wounded horses, 
than in this war. 

It is interesting to note how this new care of t 
war has indirectly been brought about by the influence of the 
humane societies. Always present and persistent in their 
laudable endeavors, they promptly offered their assistance in 


he cara > , 1b CAC re 1 4 > j . 
the care of wounded horses on the battlefield. Of course. hor- 


rible tales of suffering of horses had come their knowled 
An American woman, Clara Barton, admired the world over. 
contributed perhaps not a little to this new work of mercy in 
war, for a letter written by her several years ago, was quoted 


abroad as follows: 
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‘I have often said, that the shocking and heartrending 
scenes on the battlefield, the screams of wounded horses 
lingered more painfully in my ears, if possible, than the moans 
of wounded men. I think it is necessary that the veterinary 
surgeon is commissioned to follow the army and put an end to 

















BRITISH VETERINARIAN AND FARRIER ATTENDING A WOUNDED 
HORSE. 


Copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood—New York.) 


the agonies of the poor, wounded animals which from their 
great vitality and strength will live long to suffer. They die 
slow and hard if left to themselves, and I myself have seen the 
vultures hovering over and tearing at them while life yet re- 


mained (Animals’ Guardian, London.) 
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The British army council at first declined the offer of 
assistance of the S. P. C. A., stating that the army had a fully 
equipped veterinary corps. The French Minister of War, 
accepted the same offer in October, 1914, and the British army 
council followed the example on November 5, 1914, by ex- 
pressing their approval of a ‘‘fund being started for the Royal 
S. P. C. A. for the purpose of additional Veterinary hospital 
requisites, to be under the control of the British War office, 
London, in order to augment the equipment and perform auxil- 
iary veterinary service.” 

As now constituted, the arragement for the care of wounded 
horses on the British—French front, reported by English 








ONE OF THE ROYAL FIELD VETERINARY HOSPITALS. 


(From Our Dumb Animals—Boston. ) 


Veterinary Journals, is as follows: The British army main- 
tains Mobile Veterinary Sections for the purpose of relieving 
field units of wounded and inefficient animals. One mobile 
section is attached to each division and to each cavalry 
brigade, and consists of one officer and twenty-two enlisted 
men of the Army Veterinary Corps, mounted and equipped for 
emergency treatment. This section is controlled by a senior 
Veterinary officer serving at Division Headquarters, and is 
divided into two sub-sections, each with the following duties: 

Sub-section I. Collects the wounded horses from the line 
of battle and applies such first aid as circumstances may per- 
mit, or destroy seriously wounded horses. 
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The German Army originally mobilized 1,230,000 horses 
but owing to the gigantic scale assumed by the Russo-German 
campaign, this strength was raised to 1,830,000 horses. There 
have been great cavalry movements over the plains of the 
Eastern front, and the use of motor trucks on the unimproved 
roads in Poland are impracticable except for a brief time in 
summer. The use of aeroplanes is limited on account of the 
stationary fogs during fall, winter and spring, and cavalry 
scouting had to be resumed on a large scale. Each German 
Army Corps has 30,000 horses in war strength; a cavalry divi- 


~ 

















AT THE FRONT 
When horses are wounded beyond all aid they are immediately killed by means 


of the new needle gun 

Copyrighted by International News Service 
sion about 7,000 horses. The value of a cavalry horse before 
the war was 1,500 marks (about $300). 

According to the Berlin Veterinary Weekly, each Army 
Corps is provided with one horse hospital (Pferde-Lazarett) 
and two Horse Depots. The regulations prescribing the 
administration and work of these hospitals are as follows: 

I. The horse-lazarett is a collecting station for wounded 
or unfit horses and adressing station. It isto hold itself mobile 
and for this purpose is attached to the first étappe. (Gefecht- 
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t is flying the red-star flag for the orientation of 


those needing its help. 
led horses in the regulation 


II. The protection of wounded 
shelter, or evacuated and disinfected stables or barns, as circum- 
permit The moveable regulation shelter consists 
of } ( ing, screwed together by joints, with canvas roof 
ind curtains to windward. O. 5S 


III. Horses quickly cured in the lazarett and serviceable 


to their organization Seriously wounded horses 


are l 
igony and incurable cases are destroyed. The corpses 
are burned or buried well off the lines of communication. 
IV. Wounded or sick horses requiring more than three 
eel yf treatment are cor d to the Horse Depots, which 
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Oo! | housing of the Depot | to be found in evac- 
bles of occupied cities having railroad facilities 
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than in former wars, and is explained by the painstaking pro- 
fessional care of wounded and unfit horses in the field hospitals, 
as no saving of life or horses is authorized to officers of mounted 
contingents while on forward marches or on the battlefield. 

The number of horses mobilized by the Austro-Hungarian 
army has been unofficially estimated as one million, and this 
number also has been considerably increased during the war 
by recruiting from the listed horses. From the Central 
Veterinary Journal Vienna, it is learned that each army corps 
is provided with three field horse hospitals (Feldspital fur 
Pferde.) One of these is an advance section, following the 
battle lines, the other two are of a more stationary character. 
Several large convalescent depots are located in the plains of 
Hungary, where over 10,000 horses were kept for recuperation 
during the summer of 1915. 


The Lnzmal Protective Soc tre SHOE Vienna and Budapest 


have been very active in collecting and forwarding warm horse 
covers, flannel bandages and other horse protecting equipment 
+ ] 4 + + r { £4 = 
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Extrem hardship to horses is also produced by changed 
methods of marching. The cavalry is ordered off the road and 


has to ride over ploughed fields to give precedence to the endless 


automobiles, motor trucks, ambulances, field 


artillery batteries, signal corps units, pioneer companies and 


Continued night marches particularly have resulted in 


heavy losses from breakdowns. It is reported by authentic 


sources that on arrival in camp in the morning, horses were 
seen to fall asleep so hard that they could not be aroused, a 
condition of extreme fatigue termed by soldiers sleeping sick- 
ness. Night marching is also extremely injurious to the hoofs 


and legs of horses. Artillery horses have been reported as 


} , . h r n har . , P veraenes 
having been from seventy-two hours in harness, the batteries 
] ae | 4 r f 1 +] har or ,n » hags 
on] 1ough stops to feed the horses from nose bags. 
‘ aed 1 FS ‘ ] ~ nriswil x = - 1, , > 
Cavalry horses have been kept under saddle for three days or 
more to guard against an attack by surprise. It apppears that 
+} aes coin St : ool Be are eee a AI a SP 
tne arm \ War are more or [less guilty OF some form Of sintul 
waste of horses, but for reasons of expediency we omit further 
; 
cit 
oe | 4 41 7 1 - 
\\ LIS m1 ex uss1O t the peculiar 1njuri¢ 
_ licen ilvnnewed ie var. as this subject does 
; 
n¢ rope ome under the scope of this article It may be 
1 1 ) 
bt ned, howev« general inter« that British 
T ri * A dae 1.7 sth, ~ . . . 
Veterinary officers report great trouble with gangrenous wounds 
caused by 1 entrance of dirt from certain soils in France, 


particularly of the Valley of the Aisne. Shrapnel wounds are 


4 unt r 4 1 f tyoc1] itl . uent 
Olle ccount oO t s Yt tissue with consequent 
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ATM" rses on the eastern front are the indigenous hce of 


Poland, which once contracted are never gotten rid of during 
a campaign. Numerous outbreaks of glanders have been re- 
ported % uppressed from nearly all the fronts, and great 
vigilance is necessary to prevent the development of an epidemic 
of this most insidious disease of the horse in war. Anaesthet- 


ics are administered in all painful operations in the hospitals, 
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most of the drugs for this purpose being donated by Humane 
Societies. 

In summarizing the second and third points of this article, 
whichfexplained the reasons for the increased demand of the 
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horse at the front and his changed status in war, the salient 


features appear to be as follows: 

The horse was found to be essential in properly supplying 
the military units which are disconnected with railroad stations 
and great highways; horse wagons, horse carts and pack horses 
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remain the surest and most economic means of transportation 
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In conclusion it may be stated that the results obtained 


care of wounded horses in war, ap- 





pears to be fully appreciated by the foreign governments con- 
rned, if public utterances of high officials are accepted as 


lale, after. visiting the 
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WHAT DO YOU SEE WHEN YOU LOOK AT A HORSE? 


By HARRY L. SIMONDS, LATE CorPoRAL Troop ‘‘K’’ SECOND CAVALRY. 





body of men who are the bone and sinew of a 
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strils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted; 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, 

The glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage 
Neither believeth he that is the sound of the trumpet. 


He sayeth among the trumpets Ha! Ha! 


a 


And he smelleth the battle afar off, 


[he thunder of the captains and the shouting.” 
Ages have since passed but no finer tribute to the horses 


has been written or spoken than is found in the Book of Job 


\s thoughts multiply Roman cohorts, with their plumed 
centuriot1 Mohammedan fanatics, Saracen bands, the hosts 
of Atti Wad G Charlemagne’s armies, all 
dey ( heir horse r¢ een The winged Pegasus 
flits f lly about and calls forth a wish that he were real, 
now on earth and in my keeping. Whether in peace or wat 
raid ttle. song or story, the history of horse and man are 
So int woven that they cann ¢ arated and the love of 
hors« ngrained in the 1 ire of most men that centuries 
of time cannot eradicate it. Spaniards battling for eight 
hundred years to expel the Moors from their country apprecti- 
ated hot but were cruel to them, not as cruel, however, in 


many ways, as another nation that is popularly believed to 


ee the condition of the world, when to own a horse was 
equivalent to being a gentleman, as witness the Spanish word 
for gentleman, ‘‘caballero,” literally, “‘horseman.”’ In those 
ays the possession of a horse so distinguished its owner that 
he was a gentleman and the distinction survives in the word. 
l <nights of Plantagenet, horsemen of Saladin,’ haughty 
Crusader, Emperors, Kings, Potentates, Princes, armored and 


followed by retainers, all riding horses and dependent on them. 


No king so powerful that much of his power did not depend 
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on horses. Fierce hand to hand battles where ‘‘horse and man 
together fall’’ are seen. 

Then a pious band leave all that is near and dear to them, 
strike out across an almost unknown ocean to find peace for 
their conscience in the wilderness of a new world, and they 
take their horses with them. Whocan get along without horses? 
Those hardy pious pioneers builded better than they knew and 
soon it became necessary for them to free themselves from the 
oppression that followed them across thousands of miles of 
the ocean they crossed to escape. Almost the first thing it 
was a horse and his patriot rider that ‘‘gave the alarm through 
every Middlesex village and farm,” with the result that a new 
nation arose, destined to be the first to be founded on the rights 
of man. This originally small nation grows very fast, it be- 
comes a young and hardy giant in a few years. Soon it be- 
comes necessary to put sin away from among them and a great 
war commences. Now I see great misery among the horses; 
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thev are maimed on every battlefield; one becomes immortal 





J 1 1 1 
by carrying his rider a long way and ing him up in season 
to win victory trom defeat. 
Torce 1d 17} 1X74 ; f +1 py 
Horses aid number way in winning victory for the right 
Is food scarce in cam VA Sitges: ik aan Thaw ' Peers, ae 
Ss food scarce 1n Camp, Ssoial1ers gO OUT OFT] NOTSes TO SsearTrcn [OT 
+ -\t | udd , mnaW net t] n VX ' 
more sudden move agalil ne. en necessary, it 1 
the cavalry that doesit. Is it necessary to lay waste a fruitful 


valley so a crow flying over it must carry his provisions with him 


it is a fiery cavalry leader that does it and he is followed by his 
fiery troopers and their faithful horses. Is there a message of 
life or death to be carried, a mounted man rides furiously and 
arrives in season to save a man about to be executed, but the 
horse falls dead, he gave his life that a man might live as thou- 


sands of other horses have 











lone shout the world. All 
this and much more was done by th till there are those 
that say ‘“‘it 7s only a horse!”’ 

After the sin is put out from among them, the young 
giant nation grows by leaps and boun It is said to be 
necessary to subdue the : | ( or of the land and it is 
done in a ruthless manner, but the rightful possessor also has 
horses and inflicts much damage on the bbers before they 
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im r abset ol the di ease 

Careful research work has segregated the parasite, and by 
microscopical examination of the blood at short intervals for 
a period of a month, together with inoculation of guinea pigs, 

h could be easily accomplished at either of the large posts 
for mounted troops in the Philippines, it has become possible 
to ae I ne hether or not the diseas« 
1 ect l { I that 1 wh t] I OT Tit I 
uffering from the disease or is capable « 

| of transmitting the d1 
wel nd the means nec r 
al { ( cer } | { ( 

T , the past three 7 , ve pack trains come 
n f1 rvice bringing with thet irra. In both cases 
the « promptly disc ( 1 the exposed animals 
qu prea ( ( l \ he ‘ked and the 
di mped out with the loss o few animals 
In the case of the Manila train, although there were sixty five 
nin he train, onh died, and the quarantine was 
ontinued but thirtv day after the last case appeared. In 
neither case did the disease spread beyond the animals of the 
exposed trains, although both trains came back into large cor- 
rals, one at Manila and the other at Fort William McKinley, 
the latter post being garrisoned at that time by a regiment of 
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dvanced by those opposed to 








allowing the return of horses to the United States, is that the 
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known. In other words, it is feared that a horse, apparently 


free from surra at the time of leaving the Philippine Islands, 
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may develop the disease from previ 
the United States. 

To declare such a condition impossible and to prove its 
impossibility, is beyond our power, since no conditions have 
existed making possible its proof or non-proof. Investigations 
made here in the Philippine Islands, however, do not seem to 


strengthen or bear out the long incubation period story 


There are two well defined and understood methods by 
which surra is transmitted. There may be others but if so 
they have not come to be well understood. The first of these 
is the laboratory method by direct blood transmission, where 
the blood of an animal suffering from the disease is injected 
in the veins of the healthy animal. The second is t 
the agency of the Philippine horsefly, Tabanus striatus Fab 
ricus, which f 
cording to Mitzmain, who has done the latest and best experi- 
mental work, within three minutes, on the healthy animal. 
Infection merely by intimate association between diseased 


and healthy animals, is not possible 


In cases of infection by one or bo Of these method 
tne incubation period has been short, alway under a montn, 
A Sar aa “3 +] Per ey A AS AL, os ere ey Oe | 
anda in tne Cases, the nistory O© whicn are given, mucn i 
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Vol. VIII, Sec. B, No. 3, and Vol. V, No. 1 umals infected 
by the first method showed positive symptoms in from four to 
eight days, and by the second in from six to ten days. The 
experiments at that time were not extended to any other 


methods. Wherever outbreaks of surra have occurred the dis- 


ease has appeared within three weeks after the introduction 


5 : . ~ : 41 ~ > ] + ft rh 1 1 
of the diseased animal into the midst of the healthy ones. 


Pathology and Therapeutics of the Disease of Domestic Ani 

mals (Vol. I), states: ‘‘The disease (surra) commences after 
: ri Pete sal wie ry See | . eta »? 

an incubation period of four to thirteen days. 


Why then is it reasonable to expect the disease to stray far 


from its normal course in individual cases and to require a 
period of two, three, or even more months for its incubation ? 
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that the United States is free from the disease due entirely 
to nonexposure. Pathology and Therapeutics of Domestic 
Animals (Vol I, p. 812) states: ‘‘In 1906 the disease (surra) 
was brought to New York with an importation of cattle from 
India, but was suppressed by the slaughter of the infected ant- 
mals and the prolonged quarantine of the others.’’ The disease 
never extended beyond the one shipment and has never 
appeared 


1 1 
foothold seem to 





Does the danger of tl 
be a reasonable one? Will not careful examination over a 


period of weeks or montns previous to snipping, W tn suc 
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cautions perhaps as screened stalls and loading the horses at 
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Islands is Australian bred, and could these ponies be taken 
home, it would be but a short time until the army teams could 
hold their own against civilians in the matter of ponies. 

Is the government justified in denying these privileges, 
especially when the War Department is apparently so desirous 
and insistent that officers be mounted in a manner that will 
reflect credit upon the service? If it is not justified is it not time 
for a change in policy. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REGIMENTAL SCRAP BOOK.* 


By SEV. H. MIDDAGH. 


“JT “HOSE who comment adversely upon Spanish adminis- 

tration of justice,’ assert that their rule was one of great 
rigor. The principal reliance in preserving order had been the 
Guardia Civil and the Orden Publico, purely military organiza- 
tions composed of the pick of the army, the former serving in the 
rural districts and the latter in seven of the principal towns. 
The Guardia Civil, numbering 31 officers and 737 enlisted 
men (of which 261 were mounted), was under a colonel, while 
a major commanded the Orden Publico, consisting of 16 officers 
and 211 men. Detachments of these organizations were sta- 
tioned at one hundred and four posts scattered throughout the 
island, patrolling every road and trail. With the collateral force 
stationed in the cities, it had been practically inpossible for the 
inhabitants to do anything out of the ordinary without the facts 
being known by these guards. 

Of their efficiency there can be little doubt if the state- 
ments of natives who were the victims of their rigorous cruelty 
can be accepted. The accounts, although undoubtedly some- 
what exaggerated, portrayed a condition that is scarcely con- 
ceivable, still, the island was more peaceful and crime less pre- 
valent than for some time after their withdrawal. Peace and 
good order had been maintained the same as within the walls 
of a prison where all save the guards are criminals. 

With the departure of Spanish rule, came a swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction. The pressure was released 
and society exploded; the vengeance of the unchained masses, 
who had grievances against the local authorities were turned 
loose upon those who had been in sympathy with the Spaniards. 
The criminal classes would generally join in these raids and 


*Continued from page 253 of the CAVALRY JOURNAL for October, 1915. 
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there would follow a saturnalia of crime; friend and foe suffered 
alike, by the forced contributions, out and out robbery, burn- 
ings, assassinations, violence to women and the theft and des- 
truction of property. The people could not conceive of a govern- 
ment not maintained by force. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that one-half of the 
population was continually on the verge of starvation or pinched 
by hunger. Labor when employed was remunerated only to 
the extent of twenty to thirty-five cents a day, while thousands 
were unable to secure work at any rate. Only ten to 
fifteen per cent. could read and write. The ordinary standards 
of public morality were largely ignored; half of the children 
were illegitimate, and as a whole, the people had no knowledge 
of any duty or obligation but to obey the orders of the governing 
classes and consequently murder was not unknown while 
pilfering, stealing and plundering were common. 

It is needless to state that the difficulties encountered by 
our army in stopping these outrages were great. For the 
task, the island was divided into military districts with regi- 
ments, companies or detachments stationed throughout the 
island patrolling the roads and trails and pursuing the mar- 
auders. All was strange to our officers and men, the country, 
the people, the laws, and the language. Murderers or robbers 
would take refuge in the remote parts where there were no 
roads or trails, and it was sometimes impossible for the troops 
to follow the marauders to their haunts, making it difficult 
to apprehend criminals. Enlisted men, detached from their 
organizations, detailed as sheriffs, would penetrate these re- 
mote sections and apprehend the criminals. Many of these 
men afterwards left the service and entered that of the civil 
government. We left many of the Fifth there where they are 
still serving in the various departments. Sergeant Terence 
Hamil, who went to the island as First Sergenat of Troop ‘‘L,” 
held the office of chief of police with rank of colonel to the time 
of his death some years after the departure of the regiment from 
its Porto Rican service. 

The government as found by the Americans, was the out- 
growth of centuries of experience of a highly intelligent people. 
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However well it might have suited the Latin race, it is self evi- 
dent that Anglo-saxons would find it impracticable. The 
Porto Ricans were satisfied with their local laws, and few of 
the more enlightened natives and none of the Spanish com- 
mercial class openly commented upon the requirements that 
their laws be changed by a foreign commission. In their hearts, 
however, they resented the suggestion that they, unaided by 
Americans, were not perfectly competent to revise and adopt 
their own codes, if the new conditions demanded it. 

While they welcomed the Americans, in the train of whose 
army they saw the American markets, self government and 
wealth; they felt that Porto Rican laws were satisfactory to 
Porto Ricans, and if they were not they could change them and 
that they would refuse to accept willingly any revision of their 
codes save their own. Section 40 of the Congressional en- 
actment, however, seemed to say, ‘“‘You are annexed, but we 
will make your laws for you,’’ while foreign states have always 
said in substance: ‘‘ You areannexed, but you will retain your 
laws.” 

The Commanding General on taking control at once ex- 
ercised his power of legislation and heavy inroads were made 
upon the tax resources, resulting in loss of income. Later there 
were a few changes resulting in an increase of revenue for the 
municipalities, whose resources had never been so heavily 
depleted, and who were in a nearly prostrate condition. 

At the transfer of the sovereignty, the island was left with- 
out a supreme court. There were eleven jails and one peni- 
tentiary with three thousandinmates. The inadequate system 
of prison administration, and the miserable and inhuman 
treatment demanded immediate attention. Of the prisoners 
of both sexes many had been held for long periods, many for 


years, on petty or trifling charges or none at all. 

A board of prison control was appointed of which an army 
officer was secretary and disbursing agent and a United States 
provisional court installed. This court, composed of one law 
judge and other necessary officials, was assisted by two officers 
of the regiment, Majors Dimmick and Thomas, who served as 
associate judges, while many of our enlisted men were on de- 
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tached service as deputy marshals, etc. The result was that 
expenses were greatly reduced, the jails cleaned and made 
decent and useless employees discharged. Many prisoners 
confined without charges or for light offenses were released; 
the courts were enjoined to clear their dockets and the prisoners 
confined in the island were reduced from three thousand to 
nine hundred and the jails from eleven to five. 

During the latter part of 1899, municipal elections were 
ordered held in all the towns and municipal officers installed 
who were the choice of the people. These officers were nomi- 
nally responsible for the highways, yet none were built save 
with insular funds. They were responsible for primary in- 
struction of youth, still no more than eight per cent. of the 
children of school age were ever inside a school house. They 
were supposed to be hospitals and asylums, but save in a few 
towns there were no such institutions. The cemeteries were 
scarcely more than heaps of human remains and the local police 
were incompetent, or untrustworthy. 

The elections ordered were to correct this unsatisfactory 
condition and as it fell to the army to conduct them, we find 
during that period that our officers acted as presidents of boards 
of registration, while the presidents of all boards of supervisions 
were officers or non-commissioned officers. 

The first election was held at Adjuntas, the station of 
Troop “‘B,”’ Fifth Cavalry, in July, 1899, conducted by Captain 
Watts, assisted by Lieutenant Forsyth and the non-commis- 
sioned officers of that troop. 

The municipality had a population of about nineteen 
thousand, although the pueblo principal, or town itself, num- 
bered less than two thousand, the remainder of the population 
being scattered over some seventy square miles of high mountain 
slopes and intervening gorges. The only productions were 
coffee, tobacco and a few cattle. Nine-tenths of the people 
were peons. More than one-third of all land consisted of un- 
improved mountain slopes too precipitous for any use. The 
census of 1897 showed that less than ten per cent. of the in- 
habitants could read and write; there were six schools with a 


capacity of three hundred pupils, whereas there were six thou- 


sand children of school age. Employees were unpaid; teachers 
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were without the barest subsistence; the police were abandoning 
their posts, in fact, of organized society in Adjuntas there was 
none, the community having dissolved into its individual ele- 
ments, acting without concert or control. 

On July 20th, Captain Watts was ordered to take charge 
of all municipal affairs, suppress the mob, call the council and 
hold an election for councilmen on the 25th. The election took 
place as ordered, both parties striving to secure a full registra- 
tion. The number who established their eligibility, out of the 
population of nineteen thousand, was nine hundred and six, or 
four and seven-tenths per cent. of the inhabitants. By reason 
of minor irregularities in the balloting, the losing party man- 
agers protested and a new election was ordered which took 
place on August 22d. The outcome was about the same as 
before, the number of votes polled being eight hundred and 
eighty-seven. The alcalde and councilmen-elect were duly 
installed and the military officer who had been acting alcalde 
retired. This was the first fair and square election ever held 
in Porto Rico to fill a public office. 


* * k * ok * 


Many objections and protests naturally were made by the 
losing parties, all of which were carefully investigated by the 
canvassing board or by the commanding general. The officers 
who conducted the elections were assisted by intelligent and 
faithful non-commissioned officers and the Army has reason 
to be proud of the record made for impartiality and efficiency. 
There was no well-founded complaint filed or suggested against 
any officer or non-commissioned officer for neglect of duty, or 
bias or prejudice in favor of or against either political party 
or candidate. 


* * * **k * * 


The work of reorganization, was progressing most satis- 
factorily, when, on August 8, 1899, the task was interrupted by 
the hurricane and flood. The year ending had been one of 
extreme uncertainity but not lacking in prosperity; the in- 
vasion, instead of having been followed by the devastation of 
war, had produced an influx of millions of dollars disbursed 
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for and by the thousands of soldiers. Although business had 
not as yet adjusted itself to the new conditions and doubt and 
apprehension existed among the capitalists, prosperity was 
becoming more and more in evidence every day, when, within 
twenty-four hours all was changed for distress, poverty, want 
and starvation with death standing where on the previous day 
was comparative comfort. 

The first indication of the storm made its appearance on 
the 7th of August, when the sky assumed an extremely hazy 
appearance, while clouds were observed moving rapidly from 
the northeast with every indication pointing toa hurricane. At 
5:00 a. M., on the 8th it was raining and blowing furiously, both 
increasing until between 8:00 and 9:00 a. M., when the hurricane 
was at its worst. The wind attained a velocity of one hundred 
miles an hour, and by noon the island had been devastated by 
the tempest and flood. No other storm, with the exception 
of that of August 2, 1837, had the severity of that of August 8, 
1899, although the island has a record of thirty-six hurricanes 
since 1515. 

San Juan, near the northern margin of the storm, escaped it 
severity, while Humacao, Ponce and Mayaguez were the most 
affected of the coast towns. What happened in the hills is 
beyond description. The center of the storm traversed the 
island from east, south-east to west, north-west, passed over 
Arroyo on the southern coast between 7:30 and 8:30 a. M., 
August 8th, reaching Aguadilla between noon and 1:00 p. M., 
having traveled in that time the entire length of the island 
leaving behind a track of death and desolation. 

If you draw a line from Humacao on the east to Arecibon 
the west and from Arroyo to Anasco, you will have the path of 
the hurricane well defined, while a line from Yabucoa to Agua- 
dilla locates its center. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the exact conditions re- 
sulting from the hurricane, the island was divided into twelve 
inspection divisions, corresponding to the twelve military posts. 
The commanders of each were apointed inspectors of the divis- 
jons and were directed to send out at once an officer, a non-com- 
missioned officer, or intelligent private, into each municipality 
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to ascertain the extent of damage to houses and crops, the num- 
ber of destitute, the probable amount of food in the district and 
the places which commanded immediate attention. 

Eight of the twelve division were assigned to the regiment, 
which consisted of the following stations and substations: 

Troop ‘‘A,” Arecibo, Utuado, Hatillo, Quebradillas, 
Camuy and Barceloneta. 

Troops ‘‘B”’ and “‘I:’’ Ponce; (‘‘I’’) Adjuntas. (‘‘B”); 
Juana-Diaz, Jayuya, Yuca, Penuelas and Guayanilla. 

Troop ‘‘C:” Humacao, Patillas, Naguabo, Maunabo, 
Piedras, Yabucoa and Playa. 

Troops ‘‘D,” ““E”’ and ‘“‘H:’’ Mayaguez, Maricao, Hor- 
migueros and Anasco. 

Troop ‘‘K:” Manati; Verga-Alta, Toa-Alta, Naranjito 
and Morovis. 

Troop ‘“L:” San German; Cabo-Rojo, Sabana Grande 
and Lajas. 

Troop ‘‘M:”’ Cayey;Salinas, San Lorenzo, Caguas, Guay- 
ama and Gurabo. 


A glance at the map will show how well the troops of the 
regiment were distributed for the work demanded of the men 
from the moment they awoke on the morning of August 9th, 
tired, hungry and inquisitive, after a day and night of untold 
labor, excitement and danger, and with no knowledge of the 
existing conditions other than that in their immediate vicinity. 

Our men were scattered throughout the island and the re- 
ports of our inspectors must have covered nearly every foot of 
inhabited land. It is needless to state that no organization, 
military or civil, was in position to render a more intelligent 
account concerning the conditions existing from the date of the 
hurricane to the end of the relief work than the Fifth Cavalry. 
But the reports were rendered to the Board of Charities from 
the different posts and the information is lost to the regiment. 

On the eastern coast was Troop ‘‘C,”’ at Humacao, while a 
hundred miles west were headquarters and Troops ‘‘E,” ‘‘D”’ 
and “‘H,” at Mayaguez; Troop “‘I,’”’ was at Ponce on the south- 
ern coast and Troop ‘‘A,’’ at Arecibo, to the north, all in the 
flood districts. From these and other stations as shown above, 
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our troops and detachments were to be found distributed within 
the chain of mountains withits dense population. The reports 
of the inspectors sent out from these stations showed an in- 
describable condition existing within their field of labor. 

Between Auguas Buenas on the east to Lares on the west 
and from Adjuntas on the south to Arecibo on the north there 
lays one of the most beautiful, thickly populated and inacces- 
sible regions in the world. It covered a space of about fifty 
miles long and twenty miles wide, embracing seventeen munici- 
palities, with a population of about two hundred and fifty 
thousand, without a wagon road in any direction over which 
supplies could be delivered, except by pack animals. Yet it 
was found by the inspectors that two hundred thousand of 
the population would have to be fed or starve. 

At Arecibo, the station of Troop ‘‘A,’”’ under Captain 
Macomb, the Rio Grande submerged all the lowlands south of 
the town to the mountains, some five miles away, and extending 
east thirteen miles to Barceloneta covered sixty-five square 
miles. The water had surrounded the houses in a moment 


cutting off all means of escape and sweeping away entire fam- 


ilies. Forty-three bodies were recovered and burried as the 
flood subsided and two hundred families were left destitute 
of homes, clothing and food. Four hundred and three lives were 
lost in this district. 

Captain Watts, with Troop ‘‘B”’ was at Adjuntas where 
fifteen lives were lost and the rainfall was very heavy, twenty- 
three inches falling in as many hours, while at La Isalina, near 
that station eighteen inches fell during the storm. Although 
exposed to the full force of the hurricane and rain, this troop 
was so located as not to feel the effects of the flood. However, 
at Utuado, a substation of the troop, garrisoned by a non-com- 
missioned officer and nine privates, great damage was done by 
the flood in addition to that by the wind. At Jayuya, within 
the district of the substation, whole coffee plantations had 
slipped down the mountain side into the river which had over- 
flowed its banks to an extent before unknown. The town with 
its 1,500 inhabitants was destroyed and 522 lives were lost. 

The post at Humacao, garrisoned by Troop ‘‘C,’’ under 
Captain McClure, was destroyed and forty-three lives lost. At 
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Mayaguez, where headquarters and Troops “D,” “E” and 
‘‘H’”’ were stationed a great many houses were unroofed while 
many of these of the poorer class, especially along the seashore, 
were wrecked, and some of them were carried out to sea. 
Thirty-six lives were lost. The intermediate towns, however, 
did not fare so well. At Las Marias, the barracks were almost 
entirely unroofed and the stables completely destroyed. At 
Marico, though little damaged by the wind, the river over- 
flowed its banks, ran through the buildings occupied by the 
troops and did great damage in the town. In the hamlet of 
La Vega there was quite a loss of life, the total number of deaths 
being from thirty to forty, among whom were numbered some 
of the best known people in that part of the country. Many 
while in their houses were washed down the hillside and carried 
away by the torrent, their bodies being found miles away from 
their late homes. From the best information obtainable at 
the time of the inspections nearly one hundred persons lost their 
lives in or about La Vega, Las Marias, Maracao and Aldea 
Saenz. 

At Ponce the station of Troop ‘‘I,’”’ under Lieutenant 
Frank Parker, much damage was done by both wind and water. 
Situated in the bed of the Portugese River, the town is liable 
to great losses during any extraordinary rise of water and up 
to the night of the 11th, the troops had buried 117 dead. 

Captain Wheeler with Troop ‘‘G,”’ was at Aibonito. Here 
all government property was totally destroyed while the natives 
were left without food or shelter. There was no house that 
was not badly damaged or totally destroyed, the distress being 
simply appalling but somewhat relieved by Captain Wheeler, 
who at once commenced the issue of the troop rations to the 
hungry poor. 

The damage done at Manati, the station of Troop ‘‘K,”’ 
under Captain Bishop, consisted principally of the unroofing 
of buildings and the destroying of the poorer quality of houses. 
No lives were lost and only one injury was reported. From this 
it would appear that Troop ‘‘K”’ was in luck, but the fact is, 
the condition of the district was found such as to leave the 
captain and his troop their full share of labor for the balance of 
their stay on the island. At Marovis, it was found that the 
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town had been almost destroyed by wind, all rations and forage 
were destroyed and sixty-nine people killed or drowned. At 
Ciales the quarters were badly damaged, forage and ‘rations 
destroyed and twenty-three lives lost. At Barceloneta the 
poorer classes of the houses were destroyed, the greatest dam- 
age being done by the overflow of the river, which left the town 
flooded with drift. The railroad depot was totally destroyed 
and in fact the whole district was in a state of absolute desti- 
tution. 

At Cayey, was Captain Foster with Troop ‘‘M.”’ Here 
the condition was about the average, the quarters of the troops 
were destroyed and the town was crowded with poor with no 


shelter for them. 


* * * * * * 


The municipal authorities were incapable of giving any 
aid and the only course open to the military governor was to 
appeal on behalf of the Island of Porto Rico to the government 
and people of the United States for assistance and to apply 


the funds and supplies received to the distribution of food to 
prevent actual starvation. Pending a response, to the appeal, 
steps were taken to alleviate the immediate suffering and to so 
organize the work of relief that all contributions might be util- 
ized to the fullest extent. The Board of Charities of Porto 
Rico was organized to manage all funds and supplies for the 
purpose as well as the distribution of the same in a manner that 
would most effectively accomplish the desired end. . Before 
the arrival of the first cargo of supplies complete arrangements 
had been made for their ultimate distribution. 

The work necessarily was military for we were under a 
military government, but the term Board of Charities, spreads 
a veil over all which it is hard to penetrate. Wide latitude was 
given the division inspectors who were on the ground and these 
inspectors in our zone of labor were our own regimental officers 
upon whom fell the full responsibility for the work done in our 
eight divisions. 

The conditions under which the various societies were 
organized existed prior to their organization, so we find that 
the original task fell to the government, a military govern- 
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ment, the treasury of which contained barely enough to main- 
tain it with the utmost economy. The period was between the 
war and the time when Congress would provide a civil govern- 
ment, and it was fortunate that the soldier held the reins, for 
it was a moment in which quick and decisive action was neces- 


sary. 

Immediately after the storm, the people had suffered most 
where the water could reach them and it was a serious problem 
to keep the poor alive without helping them too much. If 
rations were issued freely the peon’s would not work, not even 
to repair their own shacks. The planters needed hands to 
clean their plantations but the windfall had put so much fruit 
in the peon’s way that it was hard to get them to do anything 
until it was gone and they were actually starving. 

It was necessary to devise a method by which no rations 
should be issued unless there was an equivalent inlabor. It was 
well known by the soldiers who were acquainted with the natives 
that if the peon was offered one day’s rations for his family for 
a half-day’s.work, that there were plenty of men who would 
let their families starve before they would work, even under 
these conditions. 

While immediate relief was necessary on the coastal plains, 
there was no lack of native food in the hills after the hurricane, 
especially in the vicinity where fruit was plentiful. On the con- 
trary there was even more than usual, as the fruit of which the 
trees were completely denuded, was strewn upon the ground 
and that which would have ordinarily proven a constant supply 
was there to eat, or leave with the assurance that in a few days 
it would be no longer available. 

The non-commissioned officers and privates on relief duty 
were Officials of the Board of Charities and were in no sense 
under the control of the municipal authorities. They were 
to watch over the interest of the Board in every way and carry 
out to the best of their ability its rule of action, which was, 
‘‘No person shall die of starvation and no able-bodied man shall 
eat the bread of idleness.”’ 

A day’s rations consisted of one pound of food, distributed 
weekly. Three pounds of rice, three pounds of beans and one 
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pound of codfish or bacon constituted the allowance for one 


person for one week. 

The local Board of Charities furnished the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of each station an alphabetcial list of 
the indigents in each barrio to whom issues were to be made on 
a specified day in the presence of the commissario of that 
barrio. 

Rations were issued on requests signed by the chairman 
of the local Board of Charities upon which the exact amount 
given was noted. 

No rations were issued on a request if the non-commissioned 
officer in charge had reason to believe that the applicant was 
unworthy. He had to keep himself informed as to the con- 
ditions of the poor in his district and saw that the Boards of 
Charities and the barrio committees performed their duty. He 
was required to observe the organization and work of the in- 
digent laborers and refuse food to those who failed to work and 
at once cause the arrest of anyone who misapplied supplies. 

No one who has not had such work among such a people 
can realize the difficulties to be overcome. There was not a 
single point in common between the soldier and the native, 
language, customs, morals and business standards all differed 
so radically that it was quite as impossible for the soldier to 
understand the native as the native the soldier. What was 
done, was not done from sympathy, but from a sense of duty 
and was received by the native not as deeds of a charitable 
nation but as a right for which no equivalent should be expected, 
and none came. 

We find entered in the records of the Board of Charities, 
which procured the supplies and transported them to the is- 
land, evidence of a sufficiently comprehensive headquarters 
organization necessary to the orderly conduct of a great busi- 
ness. We find the records of the Colonial Aid Society of the 
United States, which codperated with the Woman’s Aid Society 
of Porto Rico, with a full list of its officers; the Merchant’s 
Association and numerous committees, with names, address, 
business, etc., of each member as well as pages devoted to a 
list of contributors giving the names of same with contri- 
butions from five cents up. 
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The work done by these organizations was beyond com- 
mendation, and it is needless to state that if it had not been for 
these associations and their humane work, our duty would have 
been of a far different nature. Still, these same supplies were 
of little value at the ports in which they were anchored, so 
from that time on, to the soldier is due all credit. We find him 
on the end of the job, where the principal tool was the regula- 
tion tin cup, with which he measured out the three pounds of 
rice and beans—the weekly ration—while a companion cut 
off the one pound of codfish or bacon and the non-commissioned 
officer made the required entries in the receipt and issue book, 
showing in detail all the material received and all rations 
issued. 

The Board had asked tor the simplest, most acceptible 
and best rations with which to carry out the work, such as 
beans, rice, codfish and bacon, still there was to be found 
flour, canned and other goods together with various articles 
so necesssary to our people at home of which little use could 
be made. A large supply of clothing new and old, was sent 
which was turned over to the Women’s Aid Society of San Juan 
and nearly a thousand dresses weekly were sent to the supply 
stations to clothe the poor. Too much credit can not be given 
this association of ladies for their assistance throughout the 
work. 

There was no lack of supplies, in fact, at times it seemed 
that the Board would be swamped. Major Thomas Cruse, 
U.S. A., was detailed in charge of the general depot, Board of 
Charities, at San Juan, with Commissary Sergeant Adams, 
formerly of Troop ‘‘K,”’ as his assistant. At this depot, the 
supplies were sorted over and if necessary repacked and dis- 
tributed by steamer to Fajardo, Humacoa and Arroyo, another 
steamer distributed at Manati, Arecibo and Lares via Are- 
cibo, Agualilla, Mayaguez and San German, via Mayaguez, 
Ponce and Adjuntas via Ponce, while the interior divisions of 
San Juan, Bayamon Cagus, Cayey and Aibonito were supplied 
by wagon and pack train. 

The government delivered the supplies to these depots 
and within the division the local authorities were required to 
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furnish their own transportation, the distance to be covered at 
no place exceeding twenty miles. 

Two of the divisions in which our troops were serving but 
not under control of our regimental officers, were Ponce and San 
Juan. Sergeant Charles Pfund, Troop ‘I,’ was detailed in 
charge of the warehouse, at Playa, Ponce, from where he re- 
ceived and superintended the distribution of the large quantities 
of supplies sent out to the towns of Juna Diaz, Coamo, Baran- 
quetas and Santa Isabela, as well as those shipped to other 
divisions that were landed at that port. Sergeant Gotlieb 
Williams, Troop ‘‘F,” was in charge of the division of Bayamon 
where his work was most important and intelligently performed 
so we find these two divisions receiving valuable administrative 
aid from the regiment. 

By November, a large part of the island was no longer 
receiving relief, still, four months later when Troop “‘I,’”’ was 
ordered to relieve Troop ‘‘B,”’ at Adjuntas and its substations 
of Utuado and Juyuya, the amount of weekly issues had not 
diminished owing to the constantly increasing demand in the 
mountain district. It was realized that the work would have 
to be continued until the bananas and plantains were ripe, or 
the strong would immigrate to the coastal cities, leaving the 
weak to die, as pestilence, the twin sister of famine had made 
its appearance in these uplands in the form of anaemia and 
epidemic dysentery which would have spread to the coast if 
a general movement of the people had occurred in that direction. 

We had made a previous trip over the trail, cut into the 
face of the mountain it hugs to Adjuntas, making as difficult a 
night ride as the most adventurous need care to indulge in. 
Although our duty at that time had nothing to do with the 
relief work, it had had much to do with the forming of our opin- 
ion of the peon’s of that district. 

The incident occurred in 1899, prior to the elections. The 


peon’s were being worked on the road leading from Ponce to 
Arecibo on the opposite coast, which, having been macada- 
mized for fourteen kilometers under the Spanish government 
was being constructed by the War Department, the construct- 
ing parties at the time being employed on a section between 
Adjuntas and Utuado. 
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A detail from the troop under Corporal Britton, had ac- 
companied a civilian paymaster on one of his periodical pay 
trips to Adjuntas, and at about 6:00 o’clock in the evening, 
Lieutenant Cusack had received a message stating that the 
detail was in trouble, Private Skipper having been hurt. An 
immediate start was made for Adjuntas, but upon the arrival 
of the troop at about 9:00 p. m., all was found quiet, and it 
transpired that Private Skipper was the only soldier hurt. 

He had been standing as a guard in the doorway during the 
payment, when a burly native sprang from the crowd of hun- 
dreds about the plaza and on the road in front of the building, 
struck at Skipper and jumped back into the mob only too will- 
ing to shield him. The gap through which he passed had 
hardly closed when another opened to receive Corporal Britton, 
who, jumping over the prostrate form of Skipper, laying in 
the doorway with his throat slashed from ear to ear, dashed in 
pursuit, overtaking the native just as he emerged from the 
crowd on the opposite side of the plaza. 

We saw the native the following day laying on a wooden 
slab in the cemetery, with his shirt drawn back displaying a 


little blue spot just above the waistband of his trousers where 
the ball of Britton’s rifle had entered. Why he had committed 
the deed was beyond comprehension and has never been ex- 


plained. 

The few days given us to adjust the mob into an orderly 
unit had given a fair idea of the people among whom we were to 
serve. 

At Adjuntas, as at the various troop headquarters from 
where supplies were issued, there was maintained a complete 
post administration, requiring the service of a post com- 
mander, -post quartermaster, and a post commissary, duties 
performed by the troop officers, while the duties of their re- 
spective non-commissioned staff officers were performed by 
their troop non-commissioned officers. Owing to these func- 
tions with the additional relief work, at posts and outside 
barrios, the dependents placed on the enlisted personnel of each 
organization was necessarily great. 

There were also various municipal irregularities requiring 
attention. It was found at Adjuntas and Utuado, that the 
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walled inclosures, termed cemeteries, owing to the increased 
death rate following the storm, required that all burials be made 
outside the restricted limits, which was strongly objected to 
by the local priests and the natives. These inclosures through- 
out the island, varied from one acre to one hundred thousand 
square meters and under the most favorable conditions were 
objectionable from an Anglo Saxon standpoint. The cemetery 
at Utuado, located practically within the town, had received 
forty thousand interments within its superficial area of six 
thousand square meters since its construction in 1856, and no 
burial could take place without removing the remain of some 
one else. 

At Adjuntas the conditions were even worse if such was 
possible. An inspection of the cemetery—that pitiless place 
of the dead—disclosed a wonderful state of affairs. It was 
during the rainy season and the death rate was high. The 
bodies were carried from their homes in the hills upon the 
shoulders of native friends, in the cheaply hired coffins kept 
by the priest. Within the cemetery inclosure, where they were 
found standing on end against the cemetery wall for hire. 

The little groups bearing their dead were constantly pass- 
ing through the town, * * * proceed to the cemetery, 
where passing along its walk white with human bones, they 
would remove their burden from its bier, place it upon the 
ground, where in company of many earlier arrivals it would 
await its turn for burial. This task performed by a lone 
native, who, as regardless of the intermittent torrents of the 


tropical showers, as his cold silent company, bent his wasted 
body to his task with full assurance that many of the still 
forms, with hair washed back from their white foreheads and 
matted in the mud, would be left to the mercy of the famished 
dogs, before the completion of his task. And such was the 


condition until the military corrected them. 

In digging the graves, only waist deep, there were removed 
with the earth decomposed remains of bodies of those who had 
been shortly before buried and were being roughly and in- 
decently exhumed for the purpose of giving place for the more 
recent arrivals. 


* 
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The placing of the cemetery in a more sanitary condition 
was of minorimportance. We were at Adjuntas to continue the 
duties of Troop ‘‘B,”’ which consisted of feeding such of the 
morbid, tainted, abnormal and corrupted beings that were still 
able to drag their wasted bodies from the hills to the relief 
station. 

From early morning, on issue days, the weekly motley 
mass of human beings would move in the direction of the 
relief station, their cheap skirts and calico trousers, soaked by 
the torrential downpours clinging to their wasted forms, while 
their prominent joints, abnormally articulated as shown by 
the clinging garments, parchment like skin and protruding 
abdomens, all denoted starvation. In front of the station the 
surging mass would wait as the little squad inside were making 
the issue while stragglers could be found scattered over the 
barrio, begging, stealing, appealing to all whom they would 
meet for a claquer, food, or clothing. Across the street from 
the station could be found the kindly wife of an officer (there 
were two American women in the barrio) endeavoring to clear 
her porch and yard of the women with their naked babies 


straddled on their hips, by dispensing claquers, and I am afraid 
oftimes wearing apparel with divers articles that she could 
illy spare, while at the barracks the troop cook was accomp- 
lishing the same end by the free use of a blacksnake whip. It 


was a poor place for a woman. 

Space will not permit of going into details of the relief 
work as performed by the detachments in the hills, but it was 
work for the natives as well as for the soldiers. Work! there 
was nothing but work, yet, it is evident we were not overworked 
as we left nothing undone. When the plantains and bananas 
were again getting plentiful, the welcome for the Americans 
scon wore itself out and no longer would the natives con- 
descend to steal the flowers from their Alcalde’s yard and sell 
them to us for ‘‘dos claquers’’ a bunch, even if it were to 
decorate the grave of one who had laid down his life in their 
behalf. 

The relief work, under military authority, ceased July 15, 
1900, and on August 4th, headquarters, staff and Troops 
“K” and ‘‘L,”’ sailed from Mayaguez on transport ‘‘Sedg- 
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wick,’’ being joined at San Juan by Troops “I” and ‘‘M,”’ 
on the 6th. On the afternoon of the 11th, the members of the 
Third Squadron were enjoying the companionship of many 
friends who occupied smaller crafts of every description that 
lazily floated about the transport at anchor in New York 
harbor. 





BREEDING HORSES FOR OUR CAVALRY. 
By A MODEST CAVALRY MAN.* 


AVING read several years ago, with much interest, an 
article entitled: ‘‘Breeding Horses for the United 
States Cavalry,” by Mr. A. D. Melin, Chief of Brueau of Ani- 
mal Industry, in which he discusses the means and probable 
cost of the same, and as yet no really efficient means have been 
employed for the proper mounting of the cavalry, I take the 
liberty of suggesting another method. It is not new, and differs 
most essentially from Mr. Melin’s scheme in that the type of 
horse would be more nearly uniform, the cost less, that the type 
would steadily become more like that desired, if bred along 
certain, consistent lines. 

By Mr. Melin’s plan, we would have half-bred horses, 
crossed from four essentially different families. His idea of hav- 
ing the different troops mounted on different breeds of horses, 
for deciding on the best breed by comparison, seems to me not 
as practicable as to have a certain number of each of different 
breed in the same troop. Then they would live under the same 
conditions more nearly than they would the other way. There 
would enter none of those little conditions which attend a cav- 
alry horse’s life, and which are so largely dependent on the 
troop commander. 

As the cavalry will always form part of the army, and as 
its effectiveness will, to a large extent, depend on the class of 
remount furnished, why not supply the best? The answer 
has been that the cost would be prohibitive, and the same an- 
swer probably still holds sway, backed up by the political in- 
fluence of private breeding concerns. 


*The writer requested that his name be not signed to the article. 
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Naturally the first question would be: What breed or 
family, is most suitable for producing cavalry remounts? 
That is what breed of horses would most nearly produce the 
selected type with the most certainty? The answers to that 
will be many and conflicting. Each hobbyist will have the 
merits of his own particular choice to exploit. 

The cost of producing and furnishing the type selected 
will be dealt with last. 

The type, not the breed of horse, (for it is the individual 
whether thoroughbred, saddler, standard, or draft, that will 
fill the requirements), which is required, is one that can stand 
the hardships of marches, and field service, and in addition 
must have a disposition that will enable the average enlisted 
man to handle him, when 77 and out of ranks. He should have 
more than the average speed at the run, for the bullet-swept 
zones to be crossed will be greater than ever; reinforcements 
will have to be brought up more quickly; patrols and messen- 
gers should be sufficiently well mounted to enable them to 
escape, eCLc., exc. 

So the selected type should have the following qualifications 
at least: 

Good disposition. 

Marching capabilities, which includes many points, such as 
weight carriers, fast walkers, endurance, etc. 

Speed. 

Stamina. 

Constitutionally strong. 

Longevity. 

What breed of horse, as a whole, comes nearest to having 
those qualities? 

The weight carrying ability is possessed by the short 
backed, broad loined, sloping shouldered, horse. 

The ground covering horse (marching in ranks) is one that 
has a long, free stride at the walk, and a slow, easy trot, without 
waste of energy in the action. Endurance goes with long 
muscles, nervous energy, condition, and health. 

Speed goes with the harmonious fitting together of the 
frame as a whole, backed by great vitality, or nervous force. 
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Stamina with well developed internal organs (especially 
heart and lungs), and well developed muscles, etc. 

Constitution: heredity and raising. 

Longevity: heredity and care. 

And if we breed our own remounts then the fertility of the 
mares and the stallions must be considered. 

No attempt has been made to point out an ideal. 

What breed of horse will most nearly produce that type 
with the most certainty’? The standard-bred, the thorough- 
bred, hackney, coach, saddle-bred, or what type’ 

I think that we can say that it comes to a choice between 
the thorough, standard, or saddle-bred family, although much 
can be. said for the Arabs. 

The first quality (weight carrying ability), I think is pos- 
sessed in greater proportion by the thoroughbred and the 
standard-breds. 

The second quality is so well developed in all three horses, 
that it would be hard to make a choice; although the walk of 
the saddler and thoroughbred is lighter and freer, than that of 
the standard-bred. The low easy trot goes with the thorough- 
bred, and to some degree with the standard-bred, and to a lesser 
degree with the saddler, and with the latter, even though trained 
to trot, he is apt to mix his gaits if he becomes excited or irri- 
tated, or under bad handling. 

The fourth quality undoubtedly goes with the thorough- 
bred and standard-bred. 

The fifth quality to the thoroughbred. 

The sixth quality to the thoroughbred and standard-bred. 

Longevity and fertility is greatest among the thorough- 
breds. 

There is much to be taken into consideration, and I wish 
it understood that I am not attempting to exploit the value of 
one family at the expense of another. Their relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages can be dealt with at length by 
the enthusiasts. But the thoroughbred is the horse whose 
breeding and performances, both off and on the track, of which 
we have most complete history, and whose blood is the purest, 
and for that reason should breed truer to average character- 
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istics. He is the only horse that has been bred strictly on per- 
formance, and has accumulated through many generations 
greater muscular activity, energy and vitality than possessed by 
cold blooded horses. 

Consequent upon his training and raising, he acclimatizes 
better than the horse which has had a soft up-bringing. 

Their fertility, and the number of mares producing many 
foals, (as high as twenty-two, and seventeen being not unusual) 
is greater than any horse. 

They say that the thoroughbred is hot-headed, rattle- 
headed and nervous. The trouble is that he has gained that 
reputation with many through people who fail to differentiate 
between the thoroughbred in training and the thoroughbred 
in every day use. Take a half-bred, and put him in training, 
get him on edge, and you will find that he has a more difficult 
temper than his companion in training, the thoroughbred. 

As to food they assimilate it as well, and are as hearty 
eaters asany. It must be granted that their galloping capacity 
has been increased at the expense of all round leg development, 
but that is largely due to the fact that in order to race as two 
year olds, they are deprived of a year’s grazing, and are forced 
on oats (muscle and tissue builder), and deprived of grass (a 
bone builder). 

It would take years to create a special type; it could only 
be done through selection and elimination. Even if crosses 
are made and the get are successes, it is only for that one gen- 
eration. No certainty can be attached to the breeding of the 
offspring. 

So if the government wishes to breed its own horses, which 
would be most economical and practical thing for it to do, then 
it must select the family, or create the special family, which 
latter is not practical owing to the many years that it would 
take. 

Say that we choose the thoroughbred as the family pro- 
«ducing nearly the desired type, with the most certainty. Then 
comes the cost of producing and raising the colts. We won’t 
go in to the discussion of the best location for a stock farm, or 
stock farms; there are some mighty fine reservations that could 
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be used for the purpose. Farms that would be almost self- 
supporting, raising the necessary grain, and hay for the stock, 
and the truck gardens the vegetables for the employees. And 
with the advantages that the government would have, it could 
raise horses below the cost of those raised on a private place, 
and far below the cost paid for the most undesirable remount 
now furnished. 

After the government once had the brood mares, and the 
stallions, the cost of furnishing one or two thousand remounts 
a year would be less than that now expended. 

With the use of artificial impregnators, the number of 
stallions necessary would be small; the fillies foaled could be 
used in the service, and later used as brood mares 

May it be understood that no attempt has been made to 
discuss the relative merits of the different breeds, or the best 
type of horse or conformation. 

Nothing has been aimed at but to show that the govern- 
ment from its own resources, could furnish a type of horse 
vastly superior to the one now furnished, and at a far less cost. 


And I believe that in the end, under capable management, that 
it would give better satisfaction than the breeding of govern- 
ment stallions to haphazard mares, privately owned. 





THE UHLANS AND OTHER CAVALRY IN THE 
EUROPEAN WAR. 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN STUART BARROWS, INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, MAss. V. M. 


[ T is most unfortunate that cavalry as a branch of the mili- 

tary service, and hitherto an important factor in success 
in wars, is constantly being summoned before a court of in- 
ferior ability, to prove why it is not obsolete, or, judged by a 
similar illogical tribunal, is on the scaffold about to be executed, 
or, is held waiting a possible pardon, to take the form of be- 
coming mounted infantry. 

Since the ending of the affairs on the plains and the cam- 
paigns in chasing Indians, the court of inferior ability has been 
trying to declare cavalry obsolete, and, if possible, eliminate it 
from the army register. It was only a few years ago that this 
spirit took form in trying to reduce the number of cavalry regi- 
ments in the United States Army from fifteen to ten. For- 
tunately for the reputation of the Army, this shallow-minded 
counsel did not have the expected influence, and instead a 
revulsion of feeling set in, which would have increased the 
number of regiments had it been possible. Under the then 
circumstances it would have been unwise to have made any 
increase, but now, with the spirit of better service in the air, 
and the minds of intelligent people turning toward an increased 
army establishment, the strength of the cavalry and its useful- 
ness in the future is entitled to calm consideration, in which 
the testimony of the age should be received and respected. 

At first thought, the casual follower of the affairs of the 
European War may decide that, it being a trench-war, the use 
of cavalry is being restricted, if not eliminated. As cavalry- 
men have been dismounted to serve in the trenches of the 
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Allies or to handle machine guns; the brilliant charge or 
cavalry reconnaissance is not given much space in the current 
news, and the use of cavalry seems to be suspended for the time 
being. 

A more careful and wider reading of the dispatches will 
show that such an opinion is incorrect, for the cavalry of all 
armies is being used as it should be used, and although few or 
no great charges are chronicled, it does not necessarily follow 
that the horses are eating their heads off, or their riders standing 
in the trenches. 

General Frederick von Bernhardi, in his interesting work, 
Cavalry in Future Wars, published in 1906, says: 

‘“One must, however, always keep this clearly before one’s 
mind that the essence of all cavalry action in the opening stage 
of the war lies neither in the purely defensive attitude, nor in 
the offensive enterprises previously alluded to, by which the 
concentration of the enemy would be disturbed or other material 
successes might be achieved, but that the decisive purpose only 
begins when important and possible tasks can be given to the 
cavalry, 7. e., when the main bodies of the enemy become ready 
for operations. 

‘Then it becomes our duty to screen not only the advance 
of our own troops and to secure to our infantry the advantages 
of being able to advance undisturbed, but the climax of all these 
duties will be reached in the far more important duty, in the now 
indispensible task of securing the widest possible sphere of in- 
telligence.”’ 

This policy was the one adopted by the German army in 
their initial dash toward Paris. They covered the country 
in advance of their marching columns with a cloud of scouts, 
and the name ‘‘Uhlan’’ was impressed on the world more 
forcibly than for many years. The Uhlan was common 
enough, but little or no attention had been given him recently so 
the name acquired a new and fearful meaning, in the minds of 
the reading world. Before going further, consideration of the 
history of the Uhlans is not out of order: 

How did the Uhlan receive his name? Though common 
to almost all the armies of European nations, the Uhlan holds 
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peculiar early characteristics of name, uniform and armament, 
and is always distinguishable by the peculiar headgear. 

All accounts trace the Uhlan back to a Tartar origin, com- 
ing into Central Europe with the colonies of Tartars who es- 
tablished themselves in Poland and Lithuania. They were 
mounted on light, active Tartar ponies; their dress was similar 
to that of the Turks, and their arms were the saber and lance, 
and later the pistol was added. 

The development of the Uhlans began in Poland, when in 
1717 the Polish army was reorganized. At that time the light 
cavalry was composed of Polish nobility, but the Tartars, 
who the Grand Duke of Lithuania had received into his states 
during the conquests of Tamerlane were admitted on an equal 
footing, both officers and men. They wore no defensive 
armor. The lance, with a bright-colored pennon below the 
point, intended to frighten the horses of the enemy by the 
fluttering, was the weapon for the front rank, those in the second 
rank carried carbines, and all had swords and pistols. 

One of the first leaders of this light cavalry was a Lithu- 
anian nobleman, named ‘‘Huland,” from whose name it is 
claimed that the word ‘‘Uhlan”’ was derived, the change of 
the letter ‘‘H’’ being but the change of the breathing in pro- 
nouncing. 

Another origin given is, that the word ‘‘hulan”’ is Polish, 
coming from the Turkish, ‘‘oglan,” meaning ‘‘youth,” and 
was the name given to a certain class of militia among modern 
Tartars. 

Be it as it may, the adaptation of ‘‘Huland’s’’ name seems 
as possible and plausible as any source of meaning, as ‘‘Hu- 
land’s’’ men easily could be called ‘‘ Hulans’’ men, and ‘‘ Uhlans”’ 
naturally follows. 

From the early days of development, customs clung, and 
the name of the unit was “‘polk”’ or as often found ‘‘pulk,”’ 
which was the regiment. The various regiments were distin- 
guished by the different colors of the uniforms. 

Other European nations saw the value of such a type of 
light-horse and adopted the Uhlan. Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
France, Belgium and Great Britian all added Uhlans, or ‘‘Lan- 
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.cers’’ to their cavalry establishments, giving the prominence to 
the ‘‘queen of the arme blanche,” although the characteristic 
‘“czapka”’ or Polish Lancer Cap was retained as the principal 
feature of the uniform, and in almost all cases, the blouse bears 
the plastron of contrasting or characteristic color, and the back 
seams of the coat and the backs seams of the sleeves are piped 
with the same color. 

In 1734 Marshal Saxe tried to introduce the Uhlans into 
the French army, organizing a polk of 1,000 men, but the or- 
ganization was given little attention after his death, and as a 
distinctive type the Uhlan was not important in France until 
1807, when Napoleon organized them in Warsaw, a body of 
1,000 being organized as the ‘‘Light Horse Lanciers.’”’ Two 
other regiments were formed later, and by 1812 the French 
army had three Polish regiments and six French, distinguished 
according to the early custom, by the prevailing colors of the 
uniform. 

The German cavalry establishment classifies its cavalry 
as light, medium and heavy. The light includes hussars, 
dragoons, chevau-legers; medium, Uhlans; heavy, cuirassiers. 

Such were the terrible Uhlans who rode over Belgium and 
into France on the errand of acquiring information; often 
with the probability of a safe return entirely out of the question 
and many of them fulfilled their mission to the extreme. 

So prodigal of cavalry was Germany at the beginning of 
her dash that it was impossible for them all to be destroyed 
or dispersed, and the tactics of von Bernhardi were again 
carried out—‘‘The greater the value of thorough and active 
reconnoitering.”’ 

‘If this holds good more especially for the first great col- 
lision, it remains also a guiding principle for all future opera- 
tions; for, on the one side, it is probable that even in its later 
stages the war will be conducted with comparatively great 
masses; on the other as we have seen, the importance of the 
strategical element has unquestionably grown; hence the value 
of efficient reconnaissance has been proportionably intensi- 
fied.” 

Very early in the war the German Uhlans made use of 
the much despised ‘shock tactics,”’ and at Petit Croix charged 
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the French infantry with a solid mass advancing at high speed. 
The French stood fast, because the Uhlans were led into a 
trap, concealed machine guns opening on them, mowing horse 
and rider down in such numbers as to effect a rout. 

Again, at Gumbinnen, on the Russian side of the war-field, 
the Germans held a strong position in a small village, from 
which they were able to inflict a murderous fire on the Russians. 
The task of silencing the guns was assigned to the cavalry. 
The first squadron rode forward, charging the battery, which 
given such a splendid target mowed the Russians down like 
grass, practically annihilating the squadron. The second 
squadron was sent in to follow the first, and would have met 
the same fate, had not the third squadron attacked the enemy 
on the flank, sabered the gunners, and routed the whole force 
of the Germans, who fled discarding equipment, clothing and 
anything which would hinder them in running. It was re- 
ported that one squadron of Nizhni hussars cut down seventy 
Germans without receiving a scratch in return. 

On August 24th the British cavalry had an opportunity 


of repeating the experiences of the Balaklava Charge, only 
instead of a Tennyson to sing an incorrect account, it was told 
to the world by the newspaper correspondents. The Rouen 
correspondent of the Daily Mail sent this account to his and 


American papers: 

“On Monday morning, August 24th, after chafing at the 
long delay, the Second British Cavalry brigade let loose at the 
enemy’s guns. The Ninth Lancers went into action -singing 
and shouting like schoolboys. 

‘‘For a time all seemed well, few saddles were emptied, 
and the leaders had charged almost within reach of the enmy’s 
guns, when suddenly the Germans opened a murderous fire 
from at least twenty concealed machine guns at a range of 
150 yards. 

‘The result was shattering, and the Lancers caught the 
full force of the storm. 

‘While the bulk of the brigade swerved to the right, the 
others held on, and rode full tilt into wire entanglements buried 
in the grass thirty yards in front of the machine guns, and were 
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made prisoners. Three regiments of the best cavalry in the 
British army went into the charge, and suffered severely. 
The Eighteenth Hussars and the Fourth Dragoons also suffered 
but not to the same extent as the others.”’ 

During the fighting at Tournai, the latter part of August, 
1914, an overwhelming force of Uhlans attacked the British 
out-guard of about 700; a survivor estimated the Uhlans at 
3,000, beside auxiliary troops. The Germans had been gather- 
ing for some hours in the town of Tournai, and bursting from 
the streets leading to the British position swept round the 
flank, and came on the British like waves of horses and men. 
The British infantry stood up to their work like men, but the 
weight was against them. 

At the battle of Grodek, an encounter of Hungarian cav- 
alry of the Austrian army with a force of Cossack cavalry was 


described as follows: 
‘‘A considerable force of Austrians fell upon the advance 
guard of General Broussilof, which was composed of infantry, 


Cossacks and light artillery. 

‘The plan of the enemy was clear. He hoped to shatter 
our advance ‘guard and then break through our center. Our 
infantry and artillery had entrenched themselves strongly and 
in reserve were several Cossack detachments. 

‘At first the Austrian infantry moved out for the attack. 
It was met with a deadly fire of cannon and machine guns, 
and wavered and fell back. 

“Then the cavalry was sent out. The flower of the 
Austro-Hungarian army, the Budapest Guard division formed 
of Magyrs, bright-jacketed Hungarians, galloped furiously 
down in close order. It appeared as if nothing could arrest 
their impetuous course, not even the awful shrapnel fire of the 
artillery which brought death and destruction into their 
ranks, nor even the rain of bullets from machine guns. The 
Magyrs did not hesitate for a moment but continued to charge 
at our trenches. One more minute and it seemed as if nothing 
would be left of our infantry. 

‘‘All at once the thud of hoofs and the clatter of steel were 
heard and the Magyrs were met by a whirlwind of Cossacks. 
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For two hours the Austrian and Russian infantry watched with 
beating hearts the scene of terrible carnage. 

‘“‘At the end of this time, of the fine Budapest Guard not 
one man was left and the whole field was strewn with the 
enemy’s corpses—severed heads, hands, legs—and dead horses.”’ 

Early in October, 1914, William Maxwell writes to the 
Manchester Guardian from the French front, as follows: 

“The German cavalry is operating north of Lille and 
moving westward. Its purpose is to threaten this exposed 
flank and to mask another enveloping movement. These 
familiar tactics are not in the least likely to succeed. German 
horsemen have lost all faith in the ‘shock tactics’ which their 
Emperor was fond of leading at maneuvers. Sir John French 
was not exaggerating when he said that British cavalry goes 
through German cavalry like a knife through brown paper. 
Not many days ago one troop rode through two German squad- 
rons, charged back, and rode through them a third time with 
hardly a saddle empty. A trooper coming out of the charge 
galloped past a battalion fresh from home waving a saber 
bloody up to the hilt. 

“The French cavalry have the same contempt for the 


enemy’s horse, and seek every chance of coming to close 


quarters.” 

The falling of winter, of 1914-15, and the resolving of the 
western campaign into trench fighting made cavalry unneces- 
sary. Cavalrymen went into the trenches doing good service. 
Both sides made less use of the mounted branch during the 
winter, but with the coming of spring, activities were resumed 
and we read of a dashing charge of Russian cavalry, April 2, 
1915, on the road between Kalwarya and Suwalki in north 
Poland. The Russian cavalry encountered the German cav- 
alry and engaged in a stubborn fight, sabering many of their 
enemies and capturing others. They drove the Germans from 
the region and pursued them. 

In the Polish campaign it was reported that Gen. von 
Hindenburg made little use of his cavalry. A raid covering 
ninety miles into Courland was accomplished in two days 
last spring, but in general the opposing lines were too close to- 
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gether to require the aid of cavalry, and the country was such 
that cavalry could not secure much information not otherwise 
obtainable. The Russian cavalry force was in much the same 
position. In fact, both were in prime condition and ready 
for fighting, but their kind of fighting was impossible. For 
that reason the Russian cavalry was not increased much dur- 
ing the past year. Later in the year, in September and Octo- 
ber, both German and Russian cavalry were engaged in raids, 
attacking outposts and small forces of the enemy. 

In the offensive movement of the French, in October, 1915, 
cavalry was sent forward beyond Souain, in small groups fol- 
lowing the infantry, with the intention of clearing the posi- 
tions, after the infantry had taken them in preparation of further 
advances. In one instance a detachment took 800 German 
prisoners. 

From these fragmentary notes it may be seen that the use 
of cavalry continues and that it is used as it has been and as it 
should be; in such formations and dispositions as may best 
fit the need and the occasion. No formal formation seems to 
have been preferred, the cavalry attacked in masses, charging 
artillery and using the saber; it was used in raids, it charged 
and fought other cavalry mounted; it was dismounted, and 
did good work in the trenches; it made sudden dashes at small’ 
scattered forces of infantry dispersing and bothering them in 
their plans. In fact, the meager reports circulated indicate 
that cavalry has played a very proper part in the war, so far; 
and while it can not be expected to be very active in its move- 
ments when the battle front is a continuous line of substantial 
trenches for hundreds of miles, whenever the armies have moved 
from their position in advance or retreat, the cavalry have been 
given their usual part. Even the trenches have not entirely 
appalled them, for interesting accounts have been heard of 
Russian cavalry charging trenches at night, and using the lance 
in the attack. 

So far the European war has been shattering completely 
the fads and foolish notions of those who have gone about 
declaring certain methods, customs and equipment obsolete. 
Hardly any so-styled ‘‘obsolete’”’ factors have failed to have 
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been employed, and with marked success. The bayonet is a 
conspicuous instance of the return to favor of a weapon recently 
ignored and almost omitted from the service. The saber and 
the lance have been busy, and the cavalryman has come into 
his own in a way that tells the United States that fifteen 
regiments of cavalry in the regular service, and the still less 
number in the National Guard, is far too small for even a 
nucleus in time of hostilities. The cavalry is still here; it has 
not returned, for it never went; and small indeed, should be 
the hole that would accomodate him who condemned cavalry 


as useless and obsolete. 
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NOTES ON THE EXPERIMENTAL SHOEING OF 
HORSES AT FORT RILEY. 


By VETERINARIAN R. VANS AGNEW, FIFTH CAVALRY. 


N the Annual Report of the Commandant of the Mounted 
Service School at Fort Riley, for the last school year, there 
appears an extremely interesting account by Captain John A. 
Degen, Twelfth Cavalry, who was in charge of the School for 
*arriers and Horseshoer’s, giving his ideas and experiences 
with the ‘‘modified shoe’’ advocated by the Chief of Staff. 

This style of shoe was first heard of about two years ago, 
officers speaking of it in a rather vague manner, but the im- 
pression then given was that it was a three-quarter shoe, and, 
consequently, one failed to see where any great advantage 
would accrue from its use. In fact, in most cases, a three- 
quarter shoe would cause more harm than good, asits tendency 
would be to produce corns and sidebones. 

Then it was understood that the shoe was being given a 
trial by the troops on the border and there were heard many 
pros and cons on the subject. Finally the question was taken 
up at Fort Riley, and for the first time we have something com- 
prehensive before us as to the shoe and its uses. 

But one needs further enlightenment and the best way to 
get it is to take up Captain Degen’s report, paragraph by para- 
graph, and note the ideas that arise on reading each one. 

For instance he says, in Paragraph 2, of his report :* 

“No. 1, 11 May, 11 June. Last normal shoeing 22 
March. Interval fifty days.” 

Does this mean that the full shoes were left on the horse 


for fifty days before he could be shod with the modified shoe? 


*Extracts from the report of Captain Degen, as far as it relates to this 
discussion, will appear as an appendix to this article-—Editor. 
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If so, what was the matter with the general condition of the 
horse’s health that his feet did not grow and how thick was the 
modified shoe to be put on? 

The next horse, No. 8, took forty-nine days to grow his 
modified shoe feet, which were shod on April 19th. The next 
day he went to pasture and on May 6th came to the hospital 
with a wound on right front coronet. His modified shoes were 
left on and he had to walk 150 yards each day. On March 25th, 
he developed strain of the suspensory ligaments in both front 
legs. His shoes were pulled and his feet leveled the same day, 
and on June 4th he was discharged convalescent. This horse’s 
condition must have been poor and his feet must have been at 
a tremendously sloping angle to have sprained both suspen- 
sories in walking 150 yards each day. Evidently his toes must 
have grown more than rapidly between April 19th and May 
25th. It would be interesting to know that angle. 

The next three horses take 82, 55 and 68 days, respectively, 
to grow enough hoof to conform, but the fourth horse takes 
123 days for his front feet and 143 days for his hind feet to 
grow, say one-half inch, as that would more than cover the 
width of the modified shoe. Surely there must have been 
something wrong with this horse. Had he shed his coat? 
Was he sick, or had he been sick? Did he have chronic indiges- 
tion? No horse in good health would go that long without 
growing more horn than is quoted. In fact, of the twenty-one 
horses shod with the modified shoe only one—No. 61—seems 
to have grown enough horn in a reasonable time. He was 
shod on April 12th, May 10th and June 11th, and had extra 
toe to spare each time, but this is put down to peculiar confor- 
mation and gait. 

This non-growth of these horses’ feet is certainly peculiar, 
especially in view of the usual spring conditions as regards 
moisture, etc. 

As only one-half the horses of the troop were shod with 
the modified shoe, how about the feet of the other half; did 
they grow normally or subnormally? 

Then we come to the question of the thickness of the 


modified shoe. The thickness of the extra light No. 1 army shoe 
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is five-sixteenths of an inch and of the No. 2 size is three-eighths 
of aninch. Evidently these shoes must be the ones that were 
cut down to the modified shoe and applied to our horses’ feet. 
If this is so, it is no wonder that it took time to grow horn 
to countersink such a thick and broad shoe. Furthermore, 
such a shoe cannot be used successfully in that way as it is 
too thick and too wide. 

To use a modified shoe properly, one must change it into 
the very ancient and common “‘tip,’’ which is a piece of metal 
that only protects the rigid front portion of the foot. It is 
about two-thirds as wide as the width of a No. 1 shoe. 

The weight of a tip used on a No. 1 foot is about three 
ounces, on a No. 2 foot about four and one-half ounces and on a 
No. 3 foot about five ounces. 

The thickness of a No. 1 tip is three-sixteenths of an inch, 
and of a No. 2 and a No. 3 is scant one-fourth of an inch. 
If this thickness is used there will be no difficulty in quickly 
growing enough horn to countersink the tip into the horn, and 
the quarters and heels will not break away as it is then the same 
low height as the shoe and, consequently, it is much stronger, 
and being so low, the frog comes into play more and saves the 
walls that much. 

With a proper tip it is quite easy to maintain a level bear- 
ing surface on almost all horses’ feet that are concaved, if only 
slightly. Of course, it cannot be done on a convexed foot. 
The exceptions are a brittle wall, a sloping angle of forty-five 
degrees or less, a coarse fleshy foot with a large frog. But 
this level bearing surface can only be kept so when the tips are 
reset every fifteen or twenty days, never more than twenty days 
after being nailed on. 

As reported the No. 61 horse was reshod on April 12th, 
May 10th and June 11th, which was too long by ten or twelve 
days. If this point is given consideration, one can clearly 
see that this must be so, for one is bound to get too long a toe 
by letting it grow for a month; and at the same time daily 
applying more pressure and wear on the heels, not to speak 
of the great strain on the tendons and ligaments. 

Tips must be reset every fifteen days should be the rule. 
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This is a matter that takes a very few minutes as there are 
only four nails to pull and drive, and a little rasping to be 
done. 

Tips can be used both pathologically and non-pathologi- 
cally. If they are put on a good sound foot and reset at the 
proper time they can be used just like any other shoe that is 
put on a normal foot. I do not say that they can be used in 
the cavalry altogether until they have been systematically 
and thoroughly tried out under different conditions, but I do 
believe that they can be used on individual horses with success. 

I used them on my private mounts at Fort Huachuca for 
about eighteen months and rode all over the mountain trails 
without any harm being done to their feet. At the same time, 
I would hesitate to recommend them for use on the horses 
of a troop of cavalry to drill in close order formation around 
that Post. They are all right when a horse can pick his way 
and has a moderately intelligent rider on his back. 

At Schofield Barracks, tips were used on a great many 
horses with complete success. At Fort Apache, I rode a horse 
on a 600 mile march with tips on and I was carried gaily all 
the way.’ For the last two years at Fort Leavenworth I have 
had shod twelve or fourteen horses with tips, most of them for 
contracted heels. My own two animals were shod for nine 
months with them, from September, 1914, to May, 1915, 
and they were only taken off in order to change the gait in 
one and to put polo shoes on the other. 

When tips are first put on a horse he will go quite pussy- 
footed in front for a week or ten days, but after that the sore- 
ness wears off and he will step out quite as freely as ever, 
only that he will travel more collectedly, getting his hocks under 
him to a greater extent. This seems to arise from the fact 
that while his feet were sore in front he has learned the value 
of saving them by greater collection. This can be tried by 
any one who has a horse who naturally does not travel collec- 
tedly or carries his-own head as the old saying goes. Just take 
the front shoes off and leave the hind ones on and work your 
horse that way. He will soon collect himself when his feet get 
a little sore. 
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This soreness when tips are put on comes from the fact 
that the average cavalry horse gets but little frog or sole 
pressure, in fact, in almost all cases he gets none. In the first 
place, the thickness of a No. 2 shoe (three-eighths of an inch) 
practically precludes this, especially as almost all the heels 
of shoes are slightly swelled when turned and fitted, making 
them one-half inch thick there. 

Now, it is clearly impossible that a frog can descend one- 
half aninch. In fact, all authorities are vague as to the extent 
of the descent of the frog, but it is doubtful if a descent greater 
than about one-sixteenth of an inch is possible. At any rate, 
on a smooth hard road, one can safely say that, except in the 
case of an abnormally sized frog or of a foot that has been cut 
down too much, the frog does not touch when shod with a shoe 
of the thickness of three-eighths to one-half an inch, Con- 
sequently the average cavalry horse will go sore when he first 
feels frog and sole pressure. 

The No. 1 shoe is thinner and should be used more than it is. 
However, I have found that a No. 2 shoe is generally used where 
a No. 1 would do and this for the reason that it takes more time 
and work to spread the No. 1 shoe and fit it, whereas the No. 2 
shoe, being wider, does not have to be spread. It has, how- 
ever, the extra length cut off, and is put on with the consequence 
that the nail holes are further back toward the heel than they 
should be. That is why so many of our horses are ‘‘nail 
bound.” 

No doubt the frog and sole both receive pressure over 
rough ground, if it is fairly soft and during wet weather, but 
one can safely say that they practically receive no great pres- 
sure for about eight months in the year at most stations. Con- 
sequently our thick shoes cannot be put on so as to give the 
proper ground pressure without taking off too much wall. 
This is rare so that most of our horses do not receive sufficient 
ground pressure, owing to poorly developed frogs. 

I entirely agree with Captain Degen when he says that 
the inspection of shoeing by troop and organization com- 
manders is sporadic and unsatisfactory. I have always strongly 
recommended that troop commanders should every day, 
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when at stables, examine every horse shod that day and pick 
out the horses for the next day’s shoeing. In one or two in- 
stances this was done for a short time and then dropped. Con- 
sequently the shoeing in the service is not of a high order. A 
good deal of it, as Captain Degen says, is due to the fact that 
the horseshoer is required to attend all troop drills and other 
duties and he does not feel like working in the afternoon after 
a hard forenoon’s work. 

In some troops the horseshoer is relieved from other duties 
and in others he is not. This breeds dissatisfaction and slack- 
néss of work. Furthermore, horseshoers get into a rut and 
hopelessly follow a routine in their work. They handle a knife 
rasp or hammer in the same old way, almost unconsciously. 
If he has rasped the outside wall after putting on a shoe once, 
it seems almost impossible to keep him from doing the same thing 
in every case. Even if he has attended the School at Fort 
Riley, he seems to drop back into the same old rut in a short 
while after his return, and this because no one keeps him up 
to the proper standard that he has learned. 

There is in our service a great waste in horseshoes, simply 
because the horseshoer will take a new shoe everytime instead 
or resetting the old one. I can safely say that at least three- 
fourths of the horseshoes in the cavalry could be reset once 
and half of them could be reset twice. Instead of that being 
done there is taken a fresh shoe for every shoeing. The com- 
plaints of veterinarians will accomplish but little in correcting 
this evil. They have too little rank and standing to be heard. 
The troop commander is the only one who can correct it and 
he must do it every day until the horseshoer is properly trained. 
This daily inspection of the horseshoer’s work and the in- 
struction given is excellent practice for the troop commander 
and he will soon be able to detect any faulty shoeing and will 
no longer be at the mercy of a plausible horseshoer. 

It is unfortunate that the experiments with the new shoe 
were not more conclusive. I firmly believe that this special 
form of modified shoe will prove a failure and for the reason 
stated above. Nevertheless, it would be interesting to have 
‘“tips”’ given a trial at various stations where the ground surface 
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varies, such as rocky roads, macadem roads, paved streets, 
dirt roads, etc. However, such experiments should be made 
by up-to-date troop commanders and conscientious horse- 
shoers who will take the time and trouble to make a thor- 
ough test. A few such experiments may eventually change 
our present shoes and system of shoeing so that, although 
the experiments themselves may be failures or partial failures, 
lasting benefits may result. ‘‘De nihilo nihil fit.”’ 


APPENDIX. 
Extract from the report of Captain Degen: 


1. The following memorandum was received 18 March, 
1915, 


MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOLS. 


Fort Ritey, Kansas, March 16, 1915. 


Memorandum for Captain John A. Degen, in charge of School 
for Farriers and Horseshoers. 

‘1. The Commandant desires that in re-shoeing the 
horses of Troop ‘‘I,’’ you make a thorough test of the system 
of shoeing advocated by the Chief of Staff, and render a re- 
port thereon. ’ 

“To this end, every horse, not to exceed one-half the 
strength of the troops, whose hoofs will admit of it, will be 
shod with the ‘‘modified shoe.”’ 

“*2. A record will be kept of each animal shod with the 
modified shoe, giving date of original shoeing, date of re-setting 
(if any), notations as to lameness, etc., and what corrective 
measures if any were taken. 

“3. A report will be submitted to the Commandant 
as to the test of this system, on or before June 30, 1915. 

“Innis P. Swirt, 
‘Ist Lieut. Second Cavalry, 
‘Secretary.’ 


’ 
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‘*2. The following horses of Troop I were shod in accord- 


as 


ance with these instructions. Horses were shod all around 
except when noted otherwise. 


No. 1. 


Last normal shoeing 22 March. In- 



















“11 May, 11 June. 
terval 50 days. 














No. 8. 


Last normal shoeing 1 March. Interval 49 





“19 April. 
days. 

‘This horse was sent to pasture 20 April with the other 
horses of Troop I. He was brought from pasture to hos- 
pital 6 May with a punctured wound of the right front coro- 
net. Shoes were left on. While in hospital he walked about 
150 yards a day from the hospital to the corral and back. 
25 May he developed strain of the suspensory ligament in 
both front legs. Shoes were pulled and feet leveled same day. 
He was discharged convalescent (light exercise) 4 June and 











shod normal 7 June. 







* 





No. 61. 


“Front 10 March. All around 12 April, 10 May, 11 June. 
Barefoot until shod with modified shoe. Front shoes were 
first put on under supervision of Captain H. R. Richmond, 
while he was supervising similar shoeing of school ‘horses 
and before your memorandum of 16 March was issued. 

‘“This horse has dense feet and peculiar pastern con- 
formation, resulting in a paddling gait with a breaking over 
on the inside and little wear on the toe. Although he had run 
barefoot for some time his toes were so long that there was no 
difficulty in seating the modified shoe. In fact, more horn 
was removed than is usually taken from the shod foot.” 

















* * * * * * * 










‘“*3. At the time your memorandum was issued 40 horses 
were in use by Troop I and 21 of these have been shod with 
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the modified shoe. One horse so shod went lame and one 
had feet so badly broken that it was necessary to restore 
the protection given by the full shoe. Another had heels 
worn down so that it was impossible to approximate a level 
bearing surface and he was shod normal when reshod. Of 
the remainimg 18 one was a school horse and has since been 
returned to the school. 

‘“‘4. It should be noted that during the period covered 
by this report these horses have had very light work. When 
your memorandum was issued the troop was engaged in pre- 
liminary instruction for target practice and the regular target 
practice is not yet completed. From 20 April to 29 May the 
horses were in pasture. In ordinary circumstances all shoes 
would have been removed during this period. Shoes were 
left on only because of this test and of the necessity of having 
some horses for the student horseshoers to work on. 

‘5. It has been impossible to make a thorough test of 
this system as required in your memorandum. In the first 
place, three months is not sufficient to make such a test. It 
should extend over a period of at least six months, and prefer- 
ably a year. In the second place, Troop I, is not working 
under normal conditions. It is the only troop in a large past 
and performs an abnormal amount of guard and fatigue. Asa 
consequence, everything during the target season must be sub- 
ordinated to the necessary target practice, resulting in the 
conditions stated in paragraph 4. This is not intended in any 
way asa criticism of the terms of your memorandum, but merely 
as a comment on conditions as they exist. I understand fully 
that these conditions had to be met as best they might be. 

‘6. The modified shoe, which, in indication of different 
lengths, has also been referred to as a half-shoe or a three- 
quarter shoe, is nothing more nor less than a long tip and it has 
the defects inherent in the tip. The use of the terms half- 
shoe and three-quarter shoe in this connection tends to be mis- 
leading, as these terms by long custom already have other 
definite meanings, half-shoe indicating a shoe cut in two 
at the toe, and three-quarter shoe a shoe from which one heel 
and any part of the quarter on that side have been removed. 
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The tip is, like the half-shoe and three-quarter shoe, a patho- 
logical shoe, and it should be used only to correct pathological 
conditions. For a horse working over rough, rocky ground, 
in sand or on hard roads the tip does not give the necessary 
protection and when it is used it is impossible to maintain a 
level bearing surface. Horseshoes were devised to protect 
the foot from increased wear occuring when the horse is used 
for domestic purposes. If part of this protection is removed 
the wear of the foot is uneven, a resultant of the simple mechani- 
cal fact that horn has less resistance to abrasive action than has 
steel. The protection of the shoe prevents the normal wear 
of the hoof as well as the abnormal wear incident to domesti- 
cation. When tips are used, therefore, the normal growth of 
horn gradually increases the distance from coronet to ground 
at the toe, while the corresponding distance at the heel remains 
unchanged. There is thus a gradual change in the angles of 
foot and pastern, resulting in a greater tension on the flexor 
tendons and suspensory ligament. Consequently, the regular 
use of tips inevitably imposes a gradually increasing strain on 
the tendons and ligaments, with a sudden relief from the strain 
when the horse is reshod and a repetition of the strain as the 
toe again grows out. An extension of the tip to the rear 
may modify the degree of this strain but cannot eliminate it. 
‘‘7. On inspection of the horses of Troop I for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the instructions contained in your memor- 
andum I found 13 horses, 33.2 per cent., whose feet indicated 
that they could never be shod with the tip without grave danger 
of damaging the feet directly. One of these was subsequently 
left for 63 days in the hope that the foot would grow sufficient 
horn. He was shod with the modified shoe 23 June, but a 
level bearing surface could not be obtained without penetrating 
the sole, and when shod about half the thickness of the shoe 
was below the bearing surface of the wall at the heels. This 
condition also obtained, with few exceptions, among the 
horses reshod with the modified shoe. The few cases where 
a level bearing surface was obtained on reshoeing were all in 
hind feet, and where the density of the horn was such that the 
exposed part of the hoof continued to grow faster than it 
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wore away the feet could have been left bare with greater 
benefit to them. It should be borne in mind that all lame- 
ness results from injury to the delicate and sensitive in- 
terior structures of the foot and that the hoof is the protection 
provided by nature for these parts, the shoe being but an 
artificial extension of the natural protection. Protection to 
the horny covering is absolutely useless except as it assists 


the horny covering in performing its natural function of pro- 
tecting the interior structures. From this it may be assumed 
as a general principle that, except in rare cases, to correct path- 
ological conditions, when the wear on the hoof is so slight that 
the tip can be used without injury the horse can go barefoot 
with greater benefit. When the modified shoe was first applied 
in each case it was extended from half an inch to an inch 
beyond the bend of the quarter, depending on the size and shape 
of the foot. On reshoeing it was invariably found that the wall 
was broken away in rear of the shoe and it was necessary to 
extend the shoe to within about half an inch of the inner angle 
of the buttress. 

‘8. The object of this style of shoeing is to secure ad- 
equate frog pressure and through that normal expansion. To 
correct a pathological condition this is a proper application of 
the tip. If adopted for normal shoeing it defeats its own ob- 
ject. A horse with a well developed frog properly shod with a 
normal shoe has the frog in contact with the ground when first 
shod. As the hoof grows the frog is gradually raised and the 
degree of pressure and expansion is gradually decreased. Itis 
entirely lost only when the horse travels on a smooth, hard 
surface. On soft ground the foot penetrates sufficiently to 
give contact for the frog at every stride. On hard but rough 
ground the frog gets contact, due to inequalities of the ground 
at varying intervals and with varying degrees of pressure. 
Even if a horse is used entirely on a surface both hard and 
smooth, an asphalt pavement for instance, frog pressure will 
not be entirely lost until about the third or fourth week after 
shoeing, depending on the rate of growth of the horn. When 
the frog is but a short distance from the ground, as from 
one to three weeks after shoeing, it remains in that position 
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only while the horse is at rest or the foot is not bearing its 
share of the weight. When the foot is brought to the ground 
at each stride the weight is transmitted down the bony column 
and the frog is forced down and contact and consequent pres- 
sure are obtained. It varies only in degree from the full pres- 
sure that occurs when the frog is in contact while the horse is 
at rest, as in that case there is nothing more than contact 
while at rest and the frog does not bear any weight until the 
horse is in motion. Horses should be shod every four to six 
weeks, usually about once a month. Six weeks is generally 
accepted as the maximum interval between shoeings. In 
paragraph 2 the interval since last shoeing is shown in each case. 
One horse was barefoot when the modified shoe was applied, 
leaving twenty horses with a recorded interval since last shoe- 
ing. In two of these cases the exact interval was not known 
and only the known interval, which was less than the actual 
interval, was recorded. Of these twenty cases the shortest 
interval since last shoeing was forty days and the longest was 123 
days, the average interval being 68.35 days. Taking four 
weeks as the interval after shoeing when frog pressure is 
lost, in order to make the most favorable showing, it thus ap- 
pears that in order to apply a special shoe the avowed object 
of which was to obtain adequate frog pressure it was first 
necessary to have the horse go without frog pressure for a 
period of from two to thirteen weeks. 

‘9. Complaint has been made that the shoeing of ser- 
vice horses is not satisfactory. I believe that this condition 
is due, not to any fallacy in the accepted principles of cor- 
rect shoeing as they have been taught at this school since 
its inception, but to a failure to properly apply those prin- 
ciples in service. I have known very few organization com- 
manders who regularly inspect their shoeing, though doubt- 
less more did so than I knew about. There have been more 
cases, however, where I knew that the troop commander 
did not inspect shoeing than where I knew that he did. I 
have known only one commanding officer who inspected the 
shoeing of his command, and that only once during approxi- 
mately two years that I served under his command. Whether 
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he ever followed up the results of that inspection I do not 
know, as he had no fault to find with the shoeing of the troop 
I commanded. I must add that credit for this pleasing con- 
dition was not due to me but to the chance that gave me an 
excellent and conscientious horseshoer in the troop at that 
time. Until then I had given no more personal attention to 
shoeing than any other troop commander and not as much as 
some of them. Lack of inspection is, however, not the greatest 
cause for poor shoeing. This, I believe, is the general require- 
ment that horseshoers shall attend all drills and instruction. 
In almost all department instruction orders the cooks are the 
only special men excused from drills. No man should be 
appointed horseshoer until he is thoroughly instructed in the 
duties of a soldier and thereafter he should be required to at- 
tend only target practice and such inspections as would in- 
sure his equipment being kept in condition. Shoeing three 
animals a day all around is strenuous occupation for any man. 
If he is required to spend several hours a day at drill and 
stables in addition, the shoeing will suffer. Place the horse- 
shoer on the same basis as cooks regarding drill and similar 
duties and give his work the same supervision and inspection 
as i$ given the work of the cooks, and I believe that in general 
there will be no fault found with the results. 

“10. Except paragraph 9, which is the result of observa- 
tion in the service at large, the above remarks are deduced 
from a careful observation of the experimental shoeing in 
accordance with your memorandum and a consideration of 
the anatomy and physiology of the horse’s foot. For the 
reasons stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 the results of this test 
are inconclusive. That there has been no more lameness 
I believe is due to the very light work these horses have had. 
I have observed the condition of the frogs before and after 
shoeing but have not noted any general improvement. In 
one case bar shoes were used to develop the frog so that there 
would be pressure when the modified shoe was applied. I 
regret that I did not make notes of the conditions of the frogs 
before and after shoeing in each case. This should be done 
if any future experiments of this kind are undertaken, as well 
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as the measuring of the distance between the heels before and 
after shoeing. The only definite deduction that can be drawn 
from this experimental work is that by it alone the unsuita- 
bility of any form of tips for general shoeing of the service horse 
has not been proved. 


JoHN ALDEN DEGEN, 
Captain, Twelfth Cavalry. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD CAVALRYMAN. 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL EZRA B. FULLER, U.S. Army, RETIRED. 


HIS being the fiftieth anniversary of my having first 
become a cavalry soldier,* it is but natural that I should 
indulge in retrospection and that my mind should drift back 
to the day, half a century ago, when I first donned a cavalry 
uniform. It is also but natural that one should on such an 
occasion make a mental note of the many changes that have 
taken place in our service in these fifty years. 

These changes in the service have been along all lines— 
changes in the uniform, in barracks and quarters, in arms and 
equipment, in the ration and other supplies, in the regulations 
and in administration, in the drill and drill regulations, in the 
records and paper work, etc., etc. In fact about the only thing 
pertaining to the cavalry service in which there has been no sub- 
stantial change is in the dear, old McClellan saddle and even 
that is soon to disappear from our midst. Yet this saddle 
has undergone some alterations, particularly as to its covering, 
since I first knew it when it had a raw-hide cover. Later this 
was changed to a black leather covering and, still later, to the 
russet leather covering and trimmings. Our service never had 
a better saddle for field service and I have my doubts as to the 
new one being an improvement. 

It is true that we still have certain articles of equipment, 
such as axes, spades, shovels, etc., which are common articles 
of commerce, in which there has been no change, but of those 
which are especially manufactured for the army, there are but 
few, if any, that have not been modified in one way or another. 

It is an old army saying that it is a soldier’s privilege to 
growl and claim that the service is going to the dogs. At any 


*This article was outlined and commenced several months ago, so that 
the date of the anniversary has long since passed. 
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rate, one used to hear in the old days that ‘‘The service is not 
like what it was before the war,’’ meaning the Civil War, and 
still later this same remark was made, these later day growlers 
referring to the late war with Spain. 

Personally, being somewhat of an optomist, I am glad that 
our service is not like what it was before either of these wars, 
as I believe that great and good progress has been made along 
almost all lines, especially in that which better fits our officers and 
enlisted men for service in war, the object for which they are 
being trained. At the same time there are many characteristics 
of the cavalry service of the old frontier days that have been 
lost to us and which it would be well if they were with us still. 
Especially do I wish that we had the old time, thoroughly 
trained, typical, frontier soldier, more particularly the non- 
commissioned officers; those that remained with us for years 
and whose experience in the many campaigns on the plains 
gave them a training that it is impossible for the modern cavalry- 
man to acquire. 

These old time cavalry soldiers were tough and hardy; 
they could ride and shoot, although possibly not as fine target 
range shots as the present day soldier; they were self-reliant and 
resourceful and they were, as a rule, trained scouts, some of 
the men and officers of those days having been experts in this 
line. 

How well do I remember many of these old and faithful 
men, not a few of whom I helped to bury on the field where they 
fell in an engagement with the Indians, gallant soldiers who 
had followed me on many a hard ride. It is true that some of 
them could consume their share, and possibly more, of the 
Post Trader’s whiskey and were adept at playing monte, faro, 
poker and ‘‘Honest John” when in garrison. Still they were 
ordinarily sober, honest and reliable garrison soldiers and there 
were no better in the field. 

It is certain that in those days no one became a First 
Sergeant during his first or second enlistment and it was sel- 
dom that one became even a corporal during his first term of ser- 
vice. On the other hand, I have seen many a non-commis- 
sioned officer in these later days without a single service stripe. 
Some claim that this is what is now wanted and that the modern 
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soldier should be turned back to civil life, after being thoroughly 
trained, and become a reservist. I am not in accord with this 
idea as regards the cavalry service. 

Furthermore, these old time soldiers were neater and nat- 
tier looking men when on parade or drill or other garrison duty, 
or when on pass, than are those that it has been my fortune to 
see of late years. It is many a year since I have seen men go 
on guard with their uniforms, arms and equipments as spick 
and span as in former times, when even their underclothes 
were inspected to determine the cleanest man to be selected 
as the commanding officer’s orderly for the day. Often the 
rivalry between troops was so keen as to who would be selected 
for this honor that officers and men turned out to witness the 
inspection and to ascertain who had been chosen. In recent 


years soldiers may be seen on the streets of garrison towns in 


uniforms that they would not have been allowed to wear to 
stables twenty years ago. This, it is believed, is largely due, 
however, to the introduction of the khaki uniform which, 
when not fresh from the laundry, never looks well. 

Of the numerous innovations that have come about in 
our service during these fifty years, it would be difficult to 
specify just which has been the most beneficial to the service 
as a whole; the women think that it is the introduction of the 
folding card tables that now have become so common. The 
vast improvement in fire arms undoubtedly ranks first as 
regards the efficiency of our troops in battle. It is a long 
stride from the old muzzle-loading musket—not even rifled as 
the first one ever in my hands was not—with its cartridge of 
powder and ball, wrapped in oiled or parafined paper that had 
to be bitten off when loading, to the modern, long range rifle 
of today. The same comparison can be made between the 
revolver of the Civil War as I first knew it and the present 
automatic pistol. The former used a similar paper cartridge 
and the percussion cap, and it was not an infrequent occurence 
for all of the chambers to go off simultaneously when only one 
was intended to be fired. 

Probably there is no one item in which more changes have 
been made in these years that I have been a soldier than in that 
of the uniform of both officers and enlisted men. In a great 
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many respects these have been in the line of improvement 
as to comfort and suitability for field service but in other re- 
spects such is not the case. The present day service uniform 
for garrison use is far from being as satisfactory as regards 
comfort, and there is no comparison between it and the old blue 
uniform, that is now the so-called dress uniform, as regards 
appearance. Especially is this true of the summer uniform, 
the khaki, that never looks well, even when clean, and when 
soiled should never be worn even when on fatigue. I can 
never be convinced that the starched uniform is as cool and 
comfortable as a light weight serge blue uniform. All this 
without considering the leggin which has become a veritable 
nightmare to the officers and enlisted men who are compelled 
to wear them all the livelong day. 

The first cavalry uniform that I donned fifty years ago 
was a monstrosity, especially as issued, but fortunately we were 
not required to so wear it. The coat was a jacket, very long 
in the waist and coming to a point in the back, something like 
some of the other monstrosities that I have seen in recent years 
and know as the mess jacket. This jacket had a two story 
collar that came up to the ears of a short necked man, and which, 
as well as all of the seams of the jacket, was trimmed with 
yellow braid. It had two projections or knobs let into the 
back seam at the waist, which were designed to keep the 
saber belt from sagging. By cutting down the collar and 
cutting off the bottom straight around and stripping it of the 
braid, we managed to make a fairly presentable coat of it. 
The hat as issued to our regiment (the other regiments of our 
brigade wore caps), was a broad, stiff brimmed one with a 
sugar-loaf crown that stood about six or seven inches high. 
With it were issued a lot of brass trimmings, consisting of a spread 
eagle, crossed-sabers, numbers, letters and a feather. These 
we threw away and by cutting down the crown some three inches 
and taking off about an inch of the brim, this hat became less 
unsightly. The trousers were of light blue and about the same 
as continued to be the uniform for many years, except that the 
quality was greatly improved after the war. Many of our 
regiment used to have their trousers slashed up the side nearly 
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to the knee and buttoned with small brass buttons. When 
unbuttoned, the bottom of these trousers could then be folded 
around the leg when top boots were worn. The boots were 
of a heavy, clod-hopper style that came up to the calf of the 
leg and that were seldom worn by any that could raise the price 
for a decent pair from the sutler. However, it took nearly a 
month’s pay to procure a pair of good boots from the sutler. 

The officers wore a long tailed, single breasted coat that 
continued to be their uniform coat until just before I became a 
commissioned officer. This coat answered for a full dress coat 
as well as for every day wear. However, they wore epaulets 
with it when in full dress and shoulder straps for undress. 
With this many wore a single breasted vest, with gilt buttons, 
and when not under arms went with the coat unbuttoned. 
The full dress hat and trousers for officers will be noticed later. 

It would take too much time to note all the many changes 
in the uniform that have taken place in these years and will, 
therefore, enumerate but a few of the more freakish articles 
with which the army has been afflicted at times and also the 
most prominent ones that were more or less beneficial. 

Along in the seventies, we of the cavalry were tempor- 
arily burdened with an experimental campaign hat, the first 
of this article of dress we ever had. It was a black hat, sup- 
posedly of felt, with a very broad brim, some five or six inches 
wide, which was provided with hooks and eyes on the edge of 
the brim, both fore and aft, for the intended purpose of hooking 
it up into a front and rear peak. When the brim was thus 
hooked up, it afforded practically no protection and when un- 
hooked, except when new and the sizing had not yet been washed 
out, the brim flopped like a pair of elephant’s ears. 

At about this same time, there was adopted for officers and 
enlisted men of the mounted service the Napoleon boot which 
had high tops with the front part extending well above the 
knee. This was a fairly serviceable boot in some respects 
but it failed of answering the intended purpose of protecting 
the knees during stormy weather, as, when mounted, the elon- 
gated front part of the top formed a sort of funnel for conduct- 
ing the rain down the leg. 
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The little French chasseur cap that was the head covering 
for the army for many years was a neat, natty cap which we all 
disliked giving up very much. Of course, it did not afford 
much protection to the head, but no cap does that, and of all 
the many styles of caps that we have since had, none came up 
to it in style and military neatness. It was the most service- 
able and best looking head gear for garrison use that we have 
ever had. Furthermore, all of the later day numerous caps 
that we have had requires much more space for packing. 

The old time full dress hat for officers, with its feather and 
coat of arms and looped up brim on one side was, when well 
made and properly worn, a neat and jaunty affair which was 
strictly American and a better appearing full dress head gear 
than any we have had since. Certainly, it was far more com- 
fortable and better looking than its successor which was the 
most abominable of all contraptions as regards looks and com- 
fort. This was the helmet with its horse hair plume for the 
mounted troops and spike for the dismounted arms. It is 
true that all did not agree with me as to the appearance of this 
full dress helmet, but all were in accord as to its discomforts. 
No one ever wore one of these on a dress parade or at a review 
without coming in with a head ache or a strained neck, if the 
wind had been at all strong. 

The blue blouse, now known as the dress coat, under- 
went many changes but finally developed into the neatest 
and most serviceable coat that our army has ever known. At 
one time it had a turn down collar; again it was covered with 
braided frogs in front; and for a short time had breast and 
waist pockets. I regret very much that this coat is not still 
the regulation coat for every day wear, winter and summer, 
for garrison use, as was the case a few years ago. 

The introduction of the service uniform, olive drab or 
khaki, for garrison use has undoubtedly led to the more or less 
lack of neatness in dress, on the part of both officers and men, 
that prevails in a greater or less degree throughout the army. 
The use of the service uniform in garrison not only detracts 
from the military appearance of the wearers but has tended 
toward actual slovenliness under some commanding officers. 
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There has been but one marked change in the blue trousers 
for officers during my service and that was when the old time 
welt or cord in the outside seam, of different colors to designate 
the several arms of the service, was replaced by the present 
stripes. A great howl went up when this change was made, 
many Officers claiming that they could not then be distinguished 
from the sergeants, especially when in the field where the dark 
blue flannel shirt was worn and without insignia. 

For many years, before and after the Civil War, the over- 
coat for enlisted men was of light blue with a cape lined with cloth 
of the color of the arm of the service. The present olive drab 
overcoat is far more serviceable and a better appearing gar- 
ment. Although a ‘‘cloak coat’’ was the prescribed overcoat for 
officers during the Civil War and afterwards until 1870, yet few of 
them were worn. ‘The officers generally wore the enlisted men’s 
overcoat, with the braid indicating their rank on the sleeve, 
similar to that now in use, although many wore it without any 
indication of rank, especially when in the field. Since 1870 
we have had several different styles of overcoat, with and 
without frogs and braid, with or without brass buttons, etc., 


but none were as serviceable and as comfortable as the present 


overcoat. 

In the matter of barracks and quarters the improvements 
have kept pace with the betterment along other lines. The 
old time abode or frame buildings, and even log shacks in some 
instances, have been replaced by large roomy, steam heated 
and electric lighted barracks and quarters which are almost 
elegantly fitted with lavatories, baths and toilets. When I 
first served on the frontier, the barracks were of abode or frame 
construction and in many cases were built by the troops. One 
of the first details I ever had as a commissioned officer was 
that of superintending a detail of enlisted men engaged in 
shingling the roofs of our barracks and stables. Later, in an- 
other garrison, our troop stables were entirely built by the men 
of the troop of which I wasa lieutenant and under my direction, 
this without the assistance of a single carpenter or other 
mechanic. 

The barracks were lighted with candles, the allowance of 
which was not sufficient to properly light the squad rooms so 
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that the men could read at night. The larger part of this 
allowance was used in lighting the kitchens and dining rooms, 
leaving only enough for the squad rooms to dimly light them 
when the men were going to bed and getting up in the morning, 
especially in the winter months. There were few reading rooms 
in any of the barracks. The barracks were generally without 
bath rooms but the enterprising troop commanders usually im- 
provised one by either utilizing some small room in the barracks 
or stables where a stove for heating water was set up anda 
few wash-tubs installed, or, in some cases, a bath house was 
built of logs or adobe in the barrack yard. 

The barracks were then fitted out with two story wooden 
bunks for the man, which required eternal vigilance to keep 
them free from vermin. There were no white or any other 
iron bunks with bed springs, mattresses, sheets and pillow cases 
in those days. Each enlisted man was supplied with a bed- 
sack which he stuffed with straw, of which there was a fixed 
allowance for that purpose. If he had a pillow or other bed- 
ding, except his blankets, it was a luxury procured at his own 
expense. 

Also, there were furnished no dining-room china or 
other table-ware and the kitchens were supplied with a limited 
quantity of cooking utensils. What they had in the line of 
table-ware or kitchen furniture was purchased from the troop 
funds or by the contributions made by thé men. Even the 
tables and stools were home made. No knives, forks, spoons 
or cups were supplied either for garrison or field use. It was 
considered a long step in advance when the Ordnance Depart- 
‘ment first began to supply these articles for field service and the 
introduction of the present meat can was looked upon as the 
greatest invention of the age. Certainly no other one article 
of equipment has contributed more to the practical benefit of 
the enlisted man in the field than that of this self-same meat 
can, 

The officer’s quarters in those early days were, in many 
respects, as crude and as poorly supplied as were the barracks. 
It is only within comparatively recent years that any of the 
officers’ quarters were equipped with bath tubs, except tin 
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hat-tubs, rubber folding ones or the ordinary wash tub, and 
the other furnishings were equally simple. Outside of a few 
easy chairs, some draperies, etc., brought by the officer from 
the East, nearly all the furniture for his quarters was made 
by the troop carpenter, and improvised dressers made out of 
packing boxes were the rule. With the advent of better 
quarters came mahogany and other better furniture; oriental 
rugs replaced the old time ingrain or other carpeting and finer 
draperies were installed. With the coming of these disappeared 
the old time simple life of the frontier days. 

Similarly, the offices of the Commanding officer, Adjutant, 
Quartermaster, etc., were bare of all luxuries and the furnish- 
ings were of the simplest kind, often such as were made by the 
quartermaster. There were no such things as carpets or rugs, 
window shades, easy chairs, etc., except at the several depart- 
ment headquarters. 

The amount of furniture, etc., that an officer could have 
in those times was restricted largely by the baggage allowance 
which was far smaller than at present, and in some cases, 
when changing station by marching, that limited allowance 
was curtailed to a greater or less extent, according to the wagon 
transportation supplied. The baggage allowance for a second 
lieutenant is now greater by 1,000 pounds than was that of a 
major general twenty-five years ago, and the allowance of a 
non-commissioned officer is now larger than was that of a 
lieutenant at that ime. There was no baggage allowance for 
professional books in those days, and it was not long after this 
allowance was made that the old story was heard of some 
quartermaster wiring an officer that one his boxes of pro- 
fessional books was leaking badly. 

The change in the ration allowance for enlisted men has 
been very great when it is considered that it isnot so very many 
years ago that there was no vegetable component of the ration, 
outside of the dried vegetables, rice, beans and split peas. The 
army is indebted to the late Senator Plumb, of Kansas, for the 
addition of the potato, onion and tomato, a pound in all, to the 
daily allowance. Prior to that time, the troops had to raise 
their own vegetables, purchase them from the troop fund or 
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go without. The recent addition of an allowance for chicken 
or turkey for holidays, and the components of butter, jam, etc., 
has greatly added to the soldier’s diet. It is understood that 
now there is no prescribed ration and that the money value 
of the ration is placed to the credit of an organization com- 
mander and that he purchase from the commissary or else- 
where what he chooses for the table of his troop or company. 

While whiskey was not a part of the prescribed ration 
when I first saw service, as was formerly the case, yet it was kept 
in the Commissary for sale to officers and for issue to the men 
on extraordinary occasions when recommended by the Surgeon 
and approved by the Commanding Officer. The frequency 
with which it was so issued depended upon the conscience of 
the Surgeon and in some regiments the issues were numerous. 
Being a mere lad at that time and not addicted to the use of 
strong drink, I passed my allowance on to some friend in the 
company and there was always a struggle to get next to me in 
ranks when the whiskey issue was made. 

At many of the frontier posts game was plentiful and a large 


saving on the meat ration could be made; this—in the form of 
bacon—usually brought high prices, and at those garrisons lo- 
cated near mining camps or on the routes of travel to them, the 
savings of coffee, sugar and bacon brought almost fabulous 


prices. 

There was no travel ration during the Civil War and for 
many years after, When troops traveled by rail they carried 
the usual field ration of hard bread, coffee and bacon and cooked 
them whenever and wherever they could, generally when un- 
loading to feed and water the stock. 

The improvements along the line of the reduction of use- 
less paper work has been notable. Formerly this item of duty 
was a bug-bear to the officer and much of his time was spent 
in making records that were of no earthly use. The Board of 
Survey has been replaced by the Survey Officer’s report which 
is far less cumbersome. In the old days, the proceedings of a 
Board of Survey were as formal and complete as those of a 
General Court-Martial and usually four copies had to be made, 
two to go to the responsible officer, one to post headquarters 
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and one to Department headquarters. In some departments, 
the one for post headqaurters was not required. I have known 
it to happen that the copy sent to Department headquarters 
would travel back and forth for a year or more, directing that 
additional investigations and reports be made, all of which re- 
quired further proceedings in triplicate or quadruplicate, ac- 
cording to the Department, and all this after the responsible 
officer had used his two original copies as vouchers, had dropped 
the property and his return closed. 

A Board of Survey was then required, in some departments 
on all stores received at a post and many long weary hours 
have I spent weighing in oats, corn or hay, or in checking in 
Subsistence stores, etc. 

The introduction of the Summary Court reduced the paper 
work immensely, as prior to that time every minor offense was 
tried by a Garrison Court, which court met and proceeded with 
as much deliberation and dignity as did the General Court- 
Martial. Both of these courts met in full dress uniform and 
the old time commanding officer would have a fit if they could 
see a present day general court meet in service uniform. 

The employment of a stenographer for a Court-Martial 
was unheard of in former times, except under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and then only upon the express 
authority of the Secretary of War. 

I am not familiar with the troop records of today, but I 
understand that they have been greatly simplified. The 
present troop commander does not have to make quarterly 
returns for the property in his charge but holds the same, or a 
large part of it, on amemorandum receipt. This certainly must 
save an immense amount of work and worry over some small 
error which entailed an endless amount of correspondence before 
the return was closed. Formerly the list of expendable articles 
was very small and such articles as tent pins and other trifling 
items had to be regularly accounted for and disposed of through 
the medium of a Board of Survey or an Inspection Report. 

There were no civilian clerks in former days at any garri- 
son, no matter how large the garrison or how great the re- 
sponsibility of an officer. Now civilian clerks are falling over 
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one another at all garrisons. Of course this is an exaggeration, 
but they are so numerous in the various staff departments that 
I lay awake nights thinking of the many long and weary hours 
that I spent in the Q. M. office working on papers. Frequently 
the only clerk that I had was a drunkard, but bright and com- 
petent when sober, and who never worked except under guard. 

In no one other respect has there been so great an improve- 
ment in our army since I have been a member thereof as in 
respect to the methods and amount of practical instruction 
given to troops. When I first joined, the daily drill, generally 
mounted, of an hour, or possibly more under some over- 
zealous troop commander, was the only pratcical instruction 
given. Absolutely nothing outside of the drill book was ever 
undertaken. There was no instruction in outpost duty, ad- 
vance or rear guard or field exercises of any kind. Itis true 
that, in some commands, a limited instruction was given about 
once a week to the non-commissioned officers in the, then 
called, tactics, and once in a long while some commanding 
officer would have the temerity of having an officers’ school 
once or twice a week on the same old drill book. Also, in some 
Departments, instruction in signalling was spasmodically 
carried on. At one time this was carried out at all posts by War 
Department orders. However, this signal instruction never 
brought forth any practical results and the time spent on this, 
as well as that on ‘‘First Aid to the Injured” was always, in my 
opinion, wasted. Such instruction is for the special auxiliary 
troops whose business it is to do this class of work in time of 
war. Enough of them should be kept at war sterngth at all 
times and they should be made experts in their special lines. 
A jack-of-all-trades is generally worthless in any one special 
line and a cavalry soldier has enough to learn in his own trade. 

There was no target practice in those earlier days, except 
when the old guard went out and discharged their carbines at 
a mark set up somewhere behind the guard house. It was as 
late as 1876, when I first saw any target practice in a garrison 
and then it was only to a very limited extent. The several 
companies and troops composing that garrison would go out 
at the regular hour and the officers would fire a score each, 
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often for the beer or some other non-intoxicating stimulant. 
Then they would leave their respective organizations in charge 
of their First Sergeants and proceed to the club for the purpose 
of collecting their winnings. There was no Small Arms Firing 
Manual in those days. 

Later, however, this instruction was taken up with a vim 
and marked improvement was made in the markmanship of 
our men and officers. In fact, it became an all devouring 
craze and the time and attention devoted to it was actually 
far beyond what its importance, although extremely great, 
warranted. The rivalry between troops, companies, regiments 
and departments became so great at one time that amazing, 
even if not fraudulent, figures of merit were recorded and re- 
ported. Asa matter of fact, very few in the army placed much 
faith in the reported scores in some instances and it was thought 
by some that the moral tone of the army was lowered by this 
infatuation. It was believed by many in the cavalry that 
other equally important instruction for our arm was neglected 
on account of the time devoted to practice with the carbine, 
both on the target range and the preliminary instruction lead- 
ing up toit. — 

The craze was not so great for pistol practice, although we 
did hear of cases where the targets for mounted practice had to 
be removed to the other side of the track to keep them from 
being run over, and in others where the targets were set on fire 
by the blaze from the pistol. The writer led his troop in pistol 
practice for a couple of seasons and thought at one time that 
the markers were fudging for their captain but I could never 
catch them at it. However, I finally concluded that my scores 
were due to the fact that my horse would keep an even steady 
gallop down the course and never swerved an inch from the 
prescribed track. 

However, much good came out of all this strenuosity in 
target practice and it finally settled down to a fairly good basis, 
although many officers still claim that too much time is devoted 
to this instruction to the neglect of saber practice, field firing, 
scouting, patrolling, etc., etc. 

I had my doubts as to the wisdom of the comparatively 
recent innovation of giving extra pay for those qualifying as 
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marksmen, sharpshooters and expert riflemen as it might lead 
to frauds in obtaining these grades in rifle practice. Up to 
the present time, however, no intimation has come to my ears 
of such attempts at fraud. In addition to the foregoing reason 
for doubting the wisdom of granting this extra pay, it is believed 
that it is better to bring the average of a troop or company up 
to a higher standard than that a few should become expert 
shots. 

The educational fad is one that has sprung up in our army 
during comparatively late years, although it has not become 
such an all-devouring craze as was that of target practice when 
it was at its height. This, however, has had a direct and also 
an indirect beneficial effect upon the service at large. Directly, 
because it is fitting our officers better for their duties of com- 
manding troops in war and indirectly because now officers have 
to devote so much time in study that they have none left for 
boozing and playing poker. 

As stated before there was a time in my experience when 
no instruction whatever was required outside of the drill book 
and the very few who did apply themselves to the study of the 
art and science of war, the reading of military history, etc., 
were styled, in a sort of contemptuous manner, as ‘‘ Red Book” 
soldiers. This was due to the fact that all the works on minor 
tactics, strategy, etc., were of British origin and were bound 
in red. Of course, this color distinction disappeared when 
Wagner, Carter and others of our officers began to write and 
their books were otherwise bound. 

It is not so very many years ago since one of our colonels 
of infantry, having an unusual large part of his regiment at 
one station, for those days, instituted an officers’ school on a 
higher basis and gave orders that his officers should supply 
themselves with certain specified text books, such as Hamley’s 
Art of War and Wilkinson-Shaw’s Minor Tactics, etc. At 
once there was a vigorous protest made by some of them against 
such an unheard of requirement and a few went so far as to 
appeal to the War Department against the legality of such an 
order. It goes without saying that they were promptly and 
properly sat upon. That, so far as is known, was the first 
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attempt in our army to start any systematic instruction in 
any garrison, outside of the before mentioned schools for 
officers and non-commissioned officers which confined their 
instruction to the drill book. 

Later the Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leaven- 
worth was established but for several years it was derisively 
spoken of as a kindergarten. Certain it is that much that 
was there taught in the early days of this school could and 
should have been taught at the garrisons and some that the 
officers should have known before entering the service. How- 
ever, that school has developed into a great institution and its 
scope has been so extended that its founder and the early day 
instructors would not now recognize it as in any form resembling 
what it was in its infancy. In reality, it has developed into 


a military university, covering instruction along many lines, 
not only for the officers of the mobile army, but for those of 


certain staff corps as well. 

Since those days the schools at Fort Riley have been in- 
stituted and developed so that now they are doing important 
work for the mounted services. 

Later still the War College was established but that may 
be said to be yet in an experimental stage and it is feared that 
it is covering the same ground, in some respects at least, as 
are taught at the other institutions. However, steps have 
been taken to codrdinate the instruction being given at the 
several educational institutions of the army. There is so much 
for our officers to learn in these strenuous times that no work 
should be duplicated. 

I have had no experience with the work being done in the 
garrison schools but believe that it has settled into a satisfactory 
course of instruction for the junior officers. 

It would require a book, and a very large one at that, 
to record all the many thousand changes that have been made 
in the Army Regulations during the last fifty years. That there 
should be many is but the natural consequence of the changes 
in our military laws, and as our army has improved along so 
many lines, new regulations were required to carry out these 
improved conditions. Still, in order to keep up to date on the 
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regulations, it is necessary for one to constantly paste in the 
orders affecting them as they are issued. The Army Regula- 
tions, like a dictionary, should always be at one’s elbow and the 
idea of requiring an officer to be examined on them, when up 
for his examination for promotion, has always appeared absurd 
tome. Yet it has been the case that officers were required to 
stand a written examination for five days, of eight hours each, 
on this one subject. 

In these days there are many conveniences that facilitate 
business that are considered actual necessities which were 
unknown to the army thirty or forty years ago. Among the 
most prominent of these is the telephone the use of which 
has become universal, not only in the garrison but in the field 
as well, and is now considered as essential on the modern field 
of battle. Well do I remember the first telephone system I 
ever saw in a garrison. It connected the Adjutant’s office 
with the Quartermaster’s office and the corral. Regarding 
its use at this post, a story is told of a certain noted Provost 
Sergeant who stood in awe of the machine and would stand off 
as far from it as the cord would permit, and when answering 
to some instructions being received, he would reply ‘‘ Yes Sir’”’ 
and salute the telephone. 

The typewriter, speaking of the machine, was, for many 


sd . 
years after it became a practical machine, barred from use in 


the army, whereas now there are thousands of them. Nearly 
every officer has one and no office is considered properly 
equipped, either in the field or in the garrison, that has not one 
or more of them. Some thirty-five years ago an officer who 
was one of the first to own a typewriter in the army, had the 
temerity to send in a set of proceedings made out in a neat 
and legible manner on his machine. His Commanding 
Officer nearly had a case of nervous prostration as the result 
of this youngster’s boldness. He finally recovered and sent 
back the proceedings to be written out in long hand. Today 
such proceedings would be returned probably if made out 
otherwise than on a typewriter. 

The law requiring that officers of certain grades should 
pass a satisfactory examination as to their physical and mental 
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qualifications before being promoted went into effect long after I 
became a commissioned officer. Many had been advocating 
the passage of such a law and had hoped and argued that it 
would have the effect of weeding out the incompetent and un- 
worthy, the lazy and booze indulging officers, and, incidentally, 
to stimulate promotion by getting rid of these barnacles. In 
this, however, they were sadly disappointed and in this respect 
the law has been a dismal failure. The number that have been 
eliminated by this law have been very, very few, while, on the 
other hand, many of this class have calmly passed through the 
several grades and were retired as colonels. 

At first the extent of ground covered by the examinations 
was left to each individual Examining Board and it frequently 
happened that one Board would hold a stiff examination, 
lasting for two or three weeks, while another Board, sitting at 
the same time in another locality, would finish with an officer 
in a single day. This gross inequality was finally remedied 
and now all take practically the same examination for the 
same grade. 

Still I believe in the law and that it has had a beneficial effect 
upon the army, in that it has induced many officers to study 
and take a livlier interest in their profession, although as an 
elimination scheme it failed. At the same time it is believed 
that some such law, severely but fairly administered, is the only 
practical, just and fair scheme for elimination. Inasmuch as 
no officer should be allowed to reach the grade of captain—the 
most important grade in the army—who has not proven his 
fitness for promotion to that grade by a rigid, impartial and 
comprehensive examination as to his physical condition, his 
mental attainments, his temperament, his habits and his social 
standing, the principal eliminations should be made among 
the lieutenants. In other words, kill them while they are young. 
Of course, it would still be necessary to have examinations for 
advancement to the higher grades, both as to their physical 
and mental qualifications, as well as to their temperamental 
fitness for higher commands, yet the cases requiring elimina- 
tion would be rare if the work had been properly done when the 
officer was a lieutenant. Then the officer so eliminated would 
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still be young enough to start life anew in other lines, whereas 
if this is done later in life, the officer is too old to take up other 
work and pity for him induces the powers that be to pass him 
along until the time arrives for him to retire. 

In the matter of transportation of troops, there has been 
an immense improvement, since the days of the Civil War. 
At the close of that war, in July, 1865, the writer made a trip 
west from Washington in a box car, none of our regiment having 
any better accomodations, which cars had temporary seats 
of planks put in them, the seats running crosswise of the 
cars. These seats we tore out, either throwing away the lum- 
ber or using it for the cook fires at the first, stopping place 
where we unloaded to feed and water our stock. Then by 
covering the floor of the car with hay we made fairly comfortable 
beds for the night and a more comfortable place to sit during 
the day. At the same time, as there were no air brakes in those 
days, traveling on a freight train over the B. & O. was no pleas- 
ure trip. It was not until the ‘‘War of 1889” that I first 
heard of transporting troops in tourist sleepers, when I, as 
Chief Quartermaster, was ordered to furnish them for the 
Eighteenth Infantry when shipping this regiment from the 
Indian Territory to Texas. These troop trains of tourist 


sleepers have since been improved by having a kitchen car 
attached from which hot meals are served three times a day 


during the trip. 

There have been but two important changes in the laws 
affecting the pay of officers and enlisted men since I have been 
a soldier. The first was the so-called ‘‘Logan Bill,’ of 1870, 
and the other was the pay bill of May 11, 1908, our present law. 
The ‘‘Logan Bill,’’ while slightly increasing the pay of the offi- 
cer and greatly simplifying their pay accounts, reduced the 
pay of the enlisted men to what is was before the Act of May 1, 
1864. The pay of a private from 1854 to the date of this last 
mentioned Act of Congress was $13.00 per month, but this Act 
increased this to $16.00 per month, the pay of the other enlisted 
grades having been correspondingly raised and decreased. 
Prior to the passage of the Logan Bill, an officer’s pay account 
was a complicated affair as his pay was made up of several 
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different items. The officer was allowed a comparatively 
small amount as his pay proper, that for a colonel having been 
$110.00 per month, but was allowed a certain number of rations, 
at a fixed commutation value; the pay, clothing allowance and 
a ration for a servant; and, if a mounted officer, a certain 
fixed allowance for forage. In some specified cases double 
allowance of rations were given to certain officers, such as the 
commanding officers of posts, general officers commanding 


geographical departments, etc. Also there was a further in- 


creased allowance of rations for every five years’ service. 

The pay bill of 1908 was a long step in the right direction 
as, while the cost of living had increased tremendously in the 
preceding years, there had been practically no change in the 
rates of pay for thirty-eight years. The increase in pay for 
the higher grades of non-commissioned officers was marked 
and a suitable recognition of the valuable services of these 
worthy men, with the possible exception of the First Sergeants. 
There is undoubtedly no more important grade of non-com- 
missioned officer than is that of First Sergeant and their pay 
should be even higher than at present. 

There is one question connected with our service that has 
never changed during the last fifty years, and probably for a 
hundred years or more, and that is the everlasting growls, 
complaints and bickerings regarding the inequalities in pro- 
motion. This has been the source of never-ending arguments 
and the cause of much lack of harmony among the several 
arms and corps of the army. I first heard it over forty years 
ago when the principal complaints and appeals were regarding 
the rank of officers coming into the regular service at the close 
of the Civil War, and the inutterable confusion resulting from 
allowing officers, under certain conditions, to take rank and 
precedence according to their brevet rank. There was hardly 
ever a Court-Martial convened without one or more protests 
as to the rank that had been assigned them on the court. 

Having been a sufferer of the injustice of the old system 
of regimental promotion, it is probable that I have been as great 
a growler as any in the service, but more particularly have I 
felt the rank injustice of the inequalities of promotion between 
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the line and certain staff corps. To illustrate, the writer was 
an instructor at the Military Academy, with ten year’s service 
as a commissioned officer, when a cadet was found deficient and 
dismissed from the Academy. This ex-cadet then studied 
medicine, had the required hospital service, was examined and 
came into the Medical Corps in time to get his captaincy 
seventeen days before the writer was promoted to that grade, 
after nearly twenty year’s service as a lieutenant, and chose his 
quarters on reporting for duty at the same post. This injustice 
has been still further accentuated in these later days by the 
law allowing the promotion of lieutenants of the Medical Corps 
to their captaincies after three year’s service. Those officers 
have some ground for complaining that they should receive 
extra pay because of their having to take a course in medicine 
and surgery and hospital training, at their own expense, before 
being commissioned. ‘There can be no objection to their re- 
ceiving any amount of pay for their services, in order to obtain 
the best talent in that line that the country affords, but there 
is a serious objection to their taking rank and precedence over 
officers of much longer service. There are in the service today 
over one thousand captains and not a few lieutenants of the 
line of the army who were in the service before the junior 
major of the Medical Corps received his commission; there 
are nearly two thousand lieutenants who were in the service 
before the junior captain of this same corps was commissioned; 
and there are several captains in the Engineer Corps whose 
classmates are still second lieutenants. This is all wrong and 
we will never have a harmonious army so long as such in- 
justice exists. 

Under the old law, or rather system—many claiming that 
the law regarding promotion was not correctly interpreted—of 
regimental promotion, there were very many cases of gross 
inequalities in the same arm, while the relative promotion in 
the different arms and corps depended largely upon luck—not 
merit—and was greatly the result of legislation, vicious or 
otherwise. The officers of one regiment would be jumped by 
those junior to them in other regiments of the same arm, not 
only occasionally but for a term of years. At one time the 
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nine senior lieutenants of cavalry belonged to one regiment 
and the senior of these was at the head of this list for nearly 
four years. 

The single argument that it would kill regimental esprit 
to change this interpretation of the law, and the influence 
of certain officers, who would be adversely affected by the 
change, prevented the passage of the law which finally made all 


promotions in each arm lineal, until a proviso was inserted 
excepting the then First Lieutenants of the service. 


From all the above, it must not be inferred that the writer 
does not believe but that the service has greatly improved 
during the last fifty years for, on the contrary, there has been 
great advancement in all that fits our army for service in war. 
There is more study and instruction; there is less, much less, 
drinking and gambling; and the arms, equipments and other 
accessories have been greatly improved. 

















THE SWISS CAVALRY.* 


HE Swiss Cavalry will not so much command the atten- 
tion of the student because of its strength, nor because of 
the number of its regiments, so much as by the fact—as is the 
case in Switzerland, where the army means practically the 
whole people in arms as a national militia—so much, we re- 
peat, as by the nature of its organization, which in every 
particular has taken count of the needs of a special arm, such 
as is the cavalry, and has completely satisfied all the require- 
ments arising from its difference and departure from the normal 
constitution of all other cavalry in Europe, differenees that 
must necessarily arise from its peculiar character as a militia 
force. 

It may possibly be that useful lessons will be learned by 
other states from what has been accomplished in Switzerland, 
where they have succeeded in creating a force of cavalry 
worthy of the name: that is to say, a body of mounted troops 
that is prepared to perform all the difficult and varied duties 
that would be expected of them in time of war. At all events, 
certain particulars as to their formation and requirements 


—as we shall presently see—will undoubtedly not fail to 


prove of interest especially to officers of cavalry. 


*Translated from the Cavalry Review of August, 15, 1915, by Chaplain 
Henry Swift, U. S. Army, Retired, for the War College Division, General 
Staff, 
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It is our intention, therefore, to describe with sufficient 
circumstantuality in this modest essay the conditions obtain- 
ing in the Swiss cavalry, for we are satisfied that everything 
relating to its make-up, in which they depart so considerably 
from that of the cavalry of the great European powers, is 
well worthy of our attention. 


A few preliminary remarks as to military conditions for- 
merly existing in Switzerland will be, if not indispensable, 
at least useful in throwing light upon the organization of 
their cavalry as at present constituted. 

In Switzerland whatever relates to military matters has 
from the earliest times been held in great esteem; and for 
centuries every citizen had been under obligation to render 
service; but it had always been in a local militia, in no wise 
approaching the idea of an army; not having been in any 
sense of the word a national force, but simply a militia for the 
several cantons. 

It was only after the disturbances that arose and existed 
from 1798 to 1801 that the Confederation began to consider 
seriously the establishment of a true military organization, 
but always for the cantons individually. 

On the 22d of June, 1804, the Diet at length passed a bill 
for ‘‘a general military force for the Swiss Confederation.” 
According to this measure there was to be created an army, 
with a strength of about 15,200 men, to be divided into several 
legions; but the project was never carried into effect. 

From that time on, however, various regulations con- 
cerning a military force were passed, notably in 1807, 1817, 
and in 1850; while in 1865 a General Staff was appointed. 
In 1874 an order was finally issued, by which a federal army 
was authorized, with a total strength of the line and national 
guards of 202,479 men. 

The regulations at present in force date from 1907, having 
been revised and completed in 1912. 
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The army is composed of three sections or lines:* 

First Line: The Elite, consisting of soldiers between the 
ages of 20 and 32, with these exceptions: Cavalry men, who 
serve in the line for ten years only; Captains, who serve until 
they have completed their thirty-eighth year; and the higher 
ranking (field) officers, who are required to serve until they shall 
have completed their forty-eighth year. 

Second Line: The Landwehr, composed of soldiers be- 
tween the ages of thirty-three and forty, with the following 
exceptions: Captains, who serve up to the end of their forty- 
fourth year; the higher ranking officers, who may be required 
to serve until they shall have completed their forty-eighth 
year. 

Third Line: The Landsturm, composed of soldiers be- 
tween the ages of forty-one and forty-eight. 

In addition to these there may be incorporated into the 
ranks of the third line: Soldiers who may be or have become 
unfit to serve in the line or in the Landwehr, who may still 
be able to duty in the Landsturm; as also volunteers who 
may have shown sufficient proficiency in firing, and who possess 
the requisite physical qualifications. 

In the Landsturm all officers must serve up to the end of 
their fifty-second year. 

The transfer from one line to another is made on December 
the 31st. 

In case of war the Landwehr may be called upon to serve 
with the line, and the Landsturm to serve as Landwehr. 


Having given this brief prefatory sketch of the general 


*With their mixed nationality the Swiss have borrowed impartially from 
Germany and France. Elite, however, departs from the meaning of the 
French term, which would rather signify a body of picked men, the flower of 
the army, a “crack corps.” In translating I shall hereafter speak of the 
élite as the “‘line,’”’ as being the line par excellence, fully armed and equipped 
and approaching more nearly the idea of a permanent establishment. The 
second line, or landwehr, is less a national guard than it is the “first reserves; ” 
while the landsturm may be regarded as the “second reserves;” age being 
largely the determinant.—Trans. 
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composition of the army, we will pass at once to the considera- 
tion of the cavalry. 

The unit in the cavalry is the squadron, which is recruited 
—as is the infantry—territorially within the canton, and in 
the respective districts. 

The cavalry consists of squadrons of dragoons, and squad- 
rons of guides. The squadrons of dragoons are organized into 
eight regiments, each regiment consisting of three squadrons. 
The regiments, again, are formed into four brigades, which 
represent the cavalry of the army; these being under the 
command of one chief. 

The squadrons of guides are arranged in groups of two 
squadrons each. These constitute the divisional cavalry, and 
furnish moreover detached troopers to serve as orderlies with 
the field and the staff of the infantry regiments, with the 
mountain infantry, and with brigades of these arms. 

In addition to these there are companies of cavalry serv- 
ing rapid fire guns. 

Altogether there are the following: 

Fifty-four squadrons of dragoons; thirty—numbered from 
1 to 30—belonging to the Line; twenty-four—numbered from 
thirty-one to fifty-four—belonging to the Landwehr. 

Forty-two squadrons of guides; thirty—numbered from 
1 to 30—for the Line; twelve for the Landwehr. 

It is proposed to organize thirty-nine companies for the 
Landsturm. 

The cantons as listed below* are required to furnish the 
squadrons of dragoons and guides as is shown by the accom- 
panying table:t 

Vaud: Nos. 1 to 4, and 31 to 34. 

Fribourg: Nos. 5 and 6, and 35 and 36. 

Bern: Nos. 7 to 13, and 37 to 43. 

Aagua (argovie): Nos. 15, 23, 45 and 53. 


*There are twenty-two cantons in all. The orthography given is that of 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia.—Translator. 

tIn the list given these dragoon squadrons are unaccounted for: Nos, 
14 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30; while no mention is made of the guides.— 
Translator. 
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Schaffhaussen: Nos. 16 and 46. 
Zurich: Nos. 17, 18, 24, 47, 48 and 54. 
Thurgau: Nos. 19 and 49. 

St. Gallen: Nos. 20, 21, 50 and 51. 
Lucern: Nos. 22 and 52. 


The squadrons of dragoons and of guides are composed of 
three platoons commanded by officers, consisting each of four 
squads. Officers without commands (one in each squadron of 
dragoons, and four in a squadron of guides) are charged with 


the conduct of patrols. 
The formation of a squadron of dragoons is as follows: 
1 Captain commanding, 
4 Subaltern officers, 

16 Non-commissioned officers, among whom are included 
10 corporals, 

117 or 118 Appuntati (picked men*) and privates (the 
farriers being two or three in number), 

132 to 133 saddle horses. 

3 wagons, each drawn by four animals, of which vehicles 
one is for forage and kitchen appliances. 

In all there are 5 officers, 133 to 134 men, with 132 to 133 
saddle horses, and 12 draught horses with the 3 wagons. 

The squadron of guides is somewhat stronger; comprising 
8 officers, 146 to 147 troopers, of whom 22 are non-commis- 
sioned officers, 150 to 151 horses for saddle use, and 3 wagons 
with 12 draught animals. 

The officers of the Landwehr are entitled to a saddle 
horse; but the squadrons in the Landwehr are not mounted. 
They have neither a sanitary squad, nor soldiers of the train, 
nor orderlies for officers; no draught horses, no wagons. 

The cavalry rapid fire gun companies, introduced in 1899, 
are provided with eight rapid fire guns (four platoons with 
two guns each). The men are mounted, and all necessary 
supplies are carried by cavalry horses, able to follow wherever 
the command may go. In every company there is always a 
certain number for service of security. 

The strength of the company is: 7 officers, 22 non-com- 
missioned officers, 116 privates, 135 saddle horses, 24 pack 


*The meaning of appuntati will appear later on.—Translator. 
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horses, 20 draught horses, and 7 vehicles, 4 of which are cais- 
sons for the ammunition. 

The formation of the Swiss army in time of war—without 
taking count of the numerous bodies of the Landwher and Land- 
sturm—is into six divisions; out of which, as circumstances 
may demand, are constituted three army corps. In addition 
to these are the garrisons of St. Gothard and St. Maurice. 

The groups of the squadrons of guides are thus distributed 
among the divisions: 

First Division: group 1, squadrons 1 and 9. 

Second Division: group 2, squadrons, 2 and 10. 

Third Division: group 3, squadrons 3 and 4. 

Fourth Division: group 4, squadrons 5 and 11. 

Fifth Division: group 5, squadrons 6 and 12. 

Sixth Division: group 6, squadrons 7 and 8. 

Of the troops (mounted) that are not assigned to divisions 
there are in the Line the four brigades of cavalry, which are 
organized as follows: 

First Brigade of cavalry: 

First Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 1 to 3. 
Second Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 4 to 6. 
First Company of rapid fire guns, mounted. 

Second Brigade of cavalry: 

Third Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 7 to 9. 
Fourth Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 10 to 12. 
Second Company of rapid fire guns, mounted. 

Third Brigade of cavalry: 

Sixth Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 16 to 18. 
Seventh Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 19 to 21. 
Third Company of rapid fire guns, mounted. 


Fourth Brigade of cavalry: 


Fifth Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 13, 14 and 22. 
Eighth Regiment of dragoons, squadrons 15, 23, 24.* 
Fourth Company of rapid fire guns, mounted. 


*The writer gives squadrons 15, 28, 34; I have corrected the last, a 
manifest error, to 24.—Translator. 
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The Swiss army has no horse artillery: so it would seem 
that the cavalry brigades are not provided with batteries. 

However, among the forces not incorporated into the 
divisions are several groups of field artillery, from which por- 
tions may be attached, as occasion calls for them, to the cav- 
alry brigades. 

There are, in addition, to be disposed of as needed, some 
companies of cyclists. No detachment of cyclists, however, 
forms an essential part of the cavalry brigade, but when re- 
quired a company of these may be assigned temporarily to a 
cavalry command. , 

It is to be noted that of the thirty squadrons of dragoons 
only twenty-four are incorporated into the eight regiments of 
the cavalry brigades. The remaining six squadrons are prob- 
ably kept for assignment to the three army corps, in groups of 
two squadrons to each corps; while groups of two squadrons 
of guides are assigned to each of the divisions. 

And so, just as with other armies, the Swiss would have 
their cavalry forces distributed:—the cavalry brigades, the 
cavalry of the corps—the groups of two squadrons of dragoons, 
the division cavalry—groups of two squadrons of guides. 

The cavalry brigades are commanded by lieutenant col- 


onels. 
The cavalry regiments are usually commanded by majors, 


although a lieutenant colonel may be appointed. 

Each regiment has its standard. 

The only particulars, outside of these details, that demand 
our attention are the following: 

The Swiss army, which is in fact a militia, has no troops 
on a peace footing except the unit, which in the cavalry is 
the squadron. 

In case of a call to arms the squadrons assemble in their 
respective cantons—we shall see presently in what a simple 
and expeditious manner—and, being assembled, betake them- 
selves with all speed to the appointed rendezvous, where they 
are organized into regiments and brigades. 

But how is the recruiting of the men, the appointment of 
the officers effected? How are the one and the other in- 
structed? What methods are followed in the training of their 


mounts? 
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It is about these, the officers, men, horses, the three 
principal elements which constitute the essence of cavalry, 
—it is exactly all these, how they manage to keep up to the 
mark all that concerns these factors, all the interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the cavalry of Switzerland, that we are 
about to examine in detail. 


As a preliminary it will be well to give in brief a few in- 
dispensable data concerning enlistment or recruiting; first, 
as it relates to the troops, and then as regards its officers. 

Every Switzer, then, is under obligation to render mili- 
tary service to the state from the beginning of that year when 
he will have completed his twentieth year; from that time until 
the end of hostilities, or until he has completed his forty-eighth 
year, or in the case of officers his fifty-second. 

This personal obligation includes: Drilling and other 
instruction; active service; the compliance with such duties 
as may appertain to each individual; the keeping in good order, 
and in readiness for inspection, his outfit of clothing, arms and 
equipment; to practice firing when not on active service; to 
obey all orders as to conduct during, as well as outside of active 
service; to accept promotion, and to comply with all the duties 
that such grade imposes, and to accept any command assigned 


to him. 
It seems to us that no demonstration is needed to show 


that such obligations are far more binding, and cover a wider 
field, than in other countries. We certainly can conceive 
that by such means the problem—especially difficult in an 
army or militia—is most satisfactorily solved, the keeping 
up of the efficiency in their various grades of the men in 
the ranks, and what is of still greater importance, of that of 
the officers; and that it is only in Switzerland that the mili- 
tary, when not on active service, are under obligation to take 
care of their equipment, arms, etc., and to keep up their dis- 
cipline when at home or on furlough. 

The Swiss citizen, who may for any reason whatever be 
exempted from military service, whether he be in his own coun- 
try or living abroad, is required to pay in cash a tax, which 
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consists of a personal tax of six francs, and a supplementary 
tax of one and five-tenths francs on each 1,000 francs of net 
income; a tax, however, which is never to exceed 3,000 francs. 

This military tax*, first ordered in the year 1873, is paid 
up to the end of that year in which the person concerned will 
have completed his fortieth year. For the collection of this 
tax the cantons are held responsible, these being required 
to pay in the full amount to the Confederation before the end 
of the following January. 

Recruiting is effected through agents of the Confederation, 
in cooperation with the cantonal authorities. The men are 
selected in the year when they will have completed their 
nineteenth year. The business of enrollment begins ordinarily 
about the first part of July, and is expected to be completed in 
October. 

Those enrolled are not only subjected to a physical ex- 
amination, but they are also examined as to their literary 
attainments, and are tested as to their physical aptitude, by 
athletic trials, etc. The cantons invite young men who may 
desire to join the cavalry, as well as those who wish to be 
enrolled in the cycle corps, or to serve as drivers in the ar- 
tillery, to give notice through them to the commandants of 
their respective districts before the end of June. 

The canton authorities first cancel from the lists of as- 
pirants the names of such as are not competent to comply with 
the requirements imposed upon cavalrymen. They then 
send the lists to the commandants of the several districts, who 
makes a personal inspection in the premises, and then for- 
wards the lists with their indorsements to the recruiting offi- 
cers. 

The scrupulous care exercised in the selection of men for 
cavalry is well worthy of consideration. The principal quali- 
fications required of those who aspire to serve in the cavalry 
are as follows: 

For dragoons and guide: Height 158 centimeters, 
although men especially qualified are received from 156 centi- 


meters up; acuteness of vision two-thirds. 


*The Confederation realized in 1911 by means of the above mentioned 
tax the sum of 2,204,918.09 francs. 
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For rapid fire gun detachment of the cavalry the minimum 
of stature is 158 centimeters; acuteness of vision one. 

The men must be vigorous, wiry, of a rugged constitution; 
and they must demonstrate their ability to maintain at their 
own charges a horse.* 

Possibly the great care exercised, not to speak of the ex- 
aminations, first by the cantons, then the more searching in- 
quiries by the commandant of cavalry, have as their main 
object to assure themselves that the candidate is able to take 
care of the horse that is to be intrusted to him by the Govern- 
ment. But suppose that the authorities act principally to 
safeguard—which would be only right and proper—the inter- 
ests of the State, yet the actual result is that a better class 
of men is selected for the cavalry, to the manifest benefit of 
that arm. 

And so the above mentioned examinations, of a kind with 
that which every recruit must pass, but wider in its scope, 
bring a better instructed lot of men into the cavalry, novices 
though they may be as yet in arms. 

An official document, giving the result of the examinations, 
certifies to the amount of attainments, as well as the physical 
aptitude of the recruit. He must, above all, present an official 
certificate regarding the courses he has pursued during the 
final year of his obligatory schooling. 

The literary examination, which is to determine the degree 
of the aspirant’s mental standing, embraces the following 
subjects: Reading, composition, mathematics, civics. On 
every subject a rating is given from one, which is the highest, 
to five, which is the lowest. In accordance with the general 
average on the grade attained the recruits are divided into 
three classes, namely: From 4 to 6 in the first class, from 7 to 
11 in the second class, from 12 and beyond in the third. The 
recruits of the third class are almost invariably assigned to 


the infantry or to special functions. 
The examinations in physical ability, under charge of pro- 


fessors of gymnastics, were inaugurated under general order 
in 1906. The main features of these are the length of run- 
ning long jumps, the lifting of heavy weights (seventeen kilo- 


*The italics are by the writer of this article. 
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grams), with the two hands, and a trial of speed over a course 


of eighty meters. 

In this examination a rating is given ranging from 1 to 
5; but it seems unnecessary to dilate more upon this; as it 
does not appear to us to have any very important bearing on 
the special qualifications for cavarly service. 

We think, however, that it is important to describe more 
fully the preparatory military instruction given to youths, 
instructions which comprise: 

The teaching of gymnastics, which is required in all the 
schools, as well as in the academies, private as well as public. 

Voluntary exercises without arms, preparatory callisthenic 
exercises (setting up). 

Voluntary drill with arms, preparatory instruction with 
arms, voluntary courses in firing, courses in marksmanship. 

This last preparatory instruction is given to youths be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eighteen; and is in conformity 
with the firing regulations, being arranged for and directed by 
officers or non-commissioned officers. 

Having shown the methods of procedure followed in select- 
ing recruits for the cavalry, methods which are similarly em- 
ployed in filling the grades, non-commissioned and commis- 
sioned, we will speak briefly of the clothing, of the arms and 
equipments, which are furnished gratuitously to the young 
recruit upon his call to arms, beginning with his course in the 
School of Recruits. ° 

The uniform consists of a dress and a fatigue cap, a dress- 
coat with epaulettes, a blouse with shoulder straps for field 
service, two pairs of pantaloons, a great coat and spurs. 

The soldier supplies himself with underclothing, as also 
with footwear, which must consist of one pair of boots, and 
a pair of laced shoes. Every recruit has the privilege of 
purchasing his shoes from the federal supply depot; while 
boots are furnished him at the reduced price of twenty-seven 
fracns. 

His arms consist of a cavalry saber, model of 1896—1902, 
with blade slightly curved, 810 millimeters in length, with a 
steel scabbard; a repeating rifle, model of 1905, with a cali- 
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ber of 75 millimeters. The length of the barrel is 330 milli- 
meters; the weight of the piece is 3.65 kilograms; its initial 
velocity is 375 meters. 

All of these articles forming his personal equipment are 
the property of the Confederation. They remain, however, in 
the possession of the soldier as long as he is in service, he being 
required to keep them in good condition, using them only 
when on duty. 

To the recruit is also consigned a horse, together with all 
the necessary trappings, which he keeps from that moment in 
his own possession, as we shall learn more in detail further on. 

As to instruction, this is imparted in the School of the 
recruit, and in the maneuvers of the Line, which are annual 
and continue for eleven days. Cavalry soldiers are required to 
participate in eight series of maneuvers. 

Accordingly the private (as well as the appuntato or picked 
man) receives as a minimum of instruction: 

In the school of the recruit 90 days; in the eight series 
of maneuvers 88 days; making a total of service in the Elite 
or Line of 178 days.* 

It is to be noted that the time spent in going to and re- 
turning from duty—ordinarily not more than two days—is 
not included in the duration of time consumed in the schools 
and maneuvers as by law required. 

The graded men of the squadron—all classed as non-com- 
missioned officers—are: 

One Sergeant major, assistant to the commanding officer, 
who is charged with the assignment of the men to their duties, 
the transmission of orders to the command, with arranging 
for special details, etc. 

One Quartermaster (sergeant?), who is responsible for 
the property, and to a certain extent looks after the commis- 
sary supplies. 

Four Sergeants, one for each platoon. 

Ten Corporals. 

*The writer gives 80 instead of 88 days, a manifest error, which I have 
corrected.—Translator. 
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Among the graded men might well be included the ap- 
puntali, of whom there are nine to a squadron. These are 
picked men selected from the ranks, who are not ordinarily 
vested with any authority except when ordered upon some 
particular duty, as in charge of a guard, a patrol, etc. 

The non-commissioned officers, as well as the appuntati, 
are selected and promoted by the chief of the unit. As a re- 
quisite for promotion to the rank of non-commissioned officer 
a private or appuntato must have received a certificate of 
ability from some school of non-commissioned officers. 

The duration of the school course for non-commissioned 
officers is thirty-five days. Men are detailed for school work 
on the recommendation of their superior officers, and during 
its continuance are under the orders of the commander of the 
troop and the instruction officers. During the maneuvers 
they are subject to the commander of the unit to which the 
aspirant is attached. 

A candidate for the position of quartermaster must take a 
course in the school for quartermasters. 

The minimum service of instruction for non-commissioned 
officers is given compendiously in the following table: 


Sergeant Quarter- 
| Corporals | Sergeants | Majors masters 








School of Recruits 90 90 90 
School of Non-commissioned 

Officers ‘ 35 35 
School of Recruits as Cor- 

porals sanieahass 90 
Maneuvers as Corporals in 

the Line es 88 
Maneuvers as Sergeant in 

the Line.. ieee 
School of Recruits as Ser- 

geant Majors................ 
Maneuvers as Sergeant-Ma- 

jors or Quartermasters in 

the Line 





Service of Instruction in the 
Line.. 
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The ranking of officers is as follows: 

Subaltern officers: Lieutenant, First Lieutenant, Captain. 

Superior officers: Major, Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel. 

In the Swiss army the rank of general does not exist. 

As far as we are concerned, whose subject is the cavalry 
especially, what most chiefly concerns us are details concern- 
ing the captains and subaltern officers; for it is to these, and 
these only, to whom the administration of the cavalry unit 
(the squadron) is committed. 


Candidates for a commission are instructed in a School of 
Officers, the duration of whose course is eighty days. In order 


to enter such a school a man must be a non-commissioned 
officer. The recommendations are made: In the school of 
non-commissioned officers, and in the school of recruits, by 
the officers of the troop, and by the instructors of these schools; 
from the field of maneuvers, by the commanding officer of the 
unit. 

The commandant of the school—in the field of maneuvers, 
the commander of the unit—must pronounce upon the char- 
acter and standing of the prospective commissioned officers, 
whether from personal knowledge, or from whatever may be 
the source of his information. 

At the termination of the course the corps of instructors, 
convened under the presidency of the commandant of the 
school, determine by a majority of votes as to the fitness of 
the candidates. None are considered as eligible for pro- 
motion to a lieutenancy unless they shall have a grade of two 
(sufficient) at the very least. 

The list of such as are qualified are sent to the Military 
Department, where the papers in each case are compiled 
so as to exhibit the relative degrees of fitness. These are 
then submitted for the approval of the Commander in Chief. 

The certificates are then transmitted to their respective 
cantons, by which the non-commissioned officers are made 
or raised to the rank of second lieutenant. (I quali nominano 1 
sottufficiali a tenente. See nominare in appendix.—T rans. 

No officer can be promoted to a higher grade until he has 
served four years in the lower. Promotions to the grade of 
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first lietuenant are made according to the exigencies of the 
service, and in order of seniority. Promotions to higher 
grades depend on the demand and on the efficiency of the 
officer. 

The ordinary custom or rule is that promotions to the rank 
of first lieutenant or captain are made at the end of the year, 


on December the 31st. 

The following is the routine of instruction for commis- 
sioned officers ordinarily followed: 

Second lieutenants just appointed serve as such in the school 


of recruits. 

Subaltern officers qualifying for the assumption of com- 
mand of a unit of the troop attend Central School No. 1 for a 
period of thirty days. 

First lieutenants must besides this attend—first a school 
of non-commissioned officers, and then a school of recruits 
in command of a unit. 

For captains qualified for advancement to higher grades a 
Central School No. 2 is provided, which gives them a more 
advanced course of military instruction, so as to enable them 
to assume higher commands later on. 

The Federal Assembly has also instituted by a recent bil 
a scheme of instruction for officers of cavalry, namely: 

Courses for chiefs of patrols, for subaltern officers, dura- 
tion eleven days. 

Tactical courses, for captains and officers of higher rank, 
duration eleven days. 

The minimum, then of instruction for officers during their 
term of service is as follows: 


For Subaltern Officers. 


School of recruit, as recruit 

School of non-commissioned officers 
Maneuvers as corporal 

School of officers 

School of recruits as lieutenant 
Maneuvers and special courses 


Total instruction in the Line 
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For Captains. 
DAYS. 
Service up to the end of the school of recruits as lieuten- 


Central School No. 4 

School of recruits as commanding a unit. 
Seventeen series of maneuvers, and special courses 
Tactical courses 


Total of instruction 


To make up when not on duty, in part at least, for the 
briefness of the courses of instruction it is obligatory upon 
all officers, as well as upon those of non-commissioned rank, 
to keep up and develop their knowledge and military efficiency. 
Numerous military societies have been organized with this end 
in view. It is only necessary to mention one of these, a society 
consolidated into one grand association—the Swiss Society of 
Officers. 

These are especially active during the winter. They ar- 
range ‘‘meets,’’ war games, tournaments, fencing contests, ski 
practice, etc. . In the summer, but not so frequently, they have 
tactical exercises at various points, courses in equitation, etc. 

Officers receive gratuitously from the Confederation their 
armament, horse and personal equipments, but not their uni- 
forms; these must be provided at their own expense. Officers 
of the cavalry, however, receive a rebate or indemnity for 
their first outfit of uniforms of 470 francs. 

The equipment which the Confederation furnishes to offi- 

; of cavalry is as follows: 

1 Saddle complete with case or chest. 

1 Saber with belt, baldric, and cartridge pouch. 

1 Field belt with supplementary straps. 

1 Pistol with accessories and holster. 

1 Whistle and compass. 

1 Field glass with case. 

1 Pair of saddle-bags. 

1 Sabretache. 

1 Canteen. 

1 Pocket lantern with case. 
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Captains of cavalry, on being promoted to a higher grade, 
receive a further indemnity of 180 francs. 

Officers are required, as goes without saying, to keep 
their own uniforms always in first class order, and to pre- 
serve with the greatest care the various articles of equip- 
ment supplied them by the Government. 

The daily rate of pay in the cavalry is as follows: 


Active | Service of 
Service | Instruction 





Fr. Pr, 
Lieutenant Colonel... 15.00 13.00 
Major 15.00 12.00 
Captain és Cees 10.00 9.00 
First Lieutenant................... 8.00 7.00 
Second Lieutenant.......... eee 7.00 6.00 
Sergeant Major... 2.50 
Quartermaster 2.00 
Sergeant 2.00 
Corporal... 1.50 
Appuntato 1.20 
Private .80 
Recruit .50 





The commissioned officers, as well as the non-commissioned 
receive their mounts from the Government, as we shall have 
occasion to speak more at length upon later. 

We have mentioned above pay for active service. We 
would state that such service means only as it is rendered in 
actual warfare, or when defending the neutrality of the coun- 
try—as is the case at present—or under a call to arms is- 
sued by any of the cantons in order to subdue tumults, re- 
press disorder, etc. Ordinarily then the Swiss soldier, be 
he officer or man, receives pay only for service of instruction. 

But to this general rule, which is the fundamental char- 
acteristic of Swiss military service, there is one notable ex- 
ception, namely in what is known as the Corps of Instruction. 

Up to a very recent time the functions of the instruction 


officers were much more numerous and extensive than at 
present; but now the commander of each unit has been charged 
with much of the instruction in his immediate department; 
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while to the officer instructor is given only the direction 
of the school of the recruit, and of the higher courses. During 
the maneuvers they are detailed to serve with troops. 

By all odds, however, the two duties reserved to them are 
regarded as of the greatest importance, and the greatest 
care is taken, as may well be understood, in the make-up of 
this corps.* 

The number of instructors is determined by the Federal 
Assembly. In the year 1912 there were seventeen appointed 
for the instruction of cavalry. 

Officers who aspire for the position of instructor must make 
application to the chief of their particular branch of service; 
and above all they must furnish proofs of their capacity or 
fitness. 

Those only are admitted as candidates who have earned a 
certificate of merit admitting them to the University. They 
must be, moreover, of sound health, must have served with 
success in the school of the recruit, as also through one set 
of maneuvers. They must also be masters of two at least of 
the national languages.t 

Since 1911 aspirants for such a position have been re- 
quired to take a three years course in the military section of 
the National Polytechnic School,t and must have served with 
troops. 

Three years after their admission as candidates the offi- 
cers, if judged competent, and provided that vacancies exist, 
are appointed instructors. 


. *La formazione dei quadri. The meaning of this expression is obscure, 
and the dictionaries give no light whatever. Quadri is defined as flower- 
beds; while quadro is a picture, a frame, a square. As these officers are 
over the higher schools—such as Central School, numbers I and II, the mean- 
ing above given is inferred.—Translator. 

+German, French and Italian: Roumanian is also spoken in the eastern 
portion, and the term may include this language, though it is not ordinarily 
regarded in the same light as the others.—Translator. 

{Military science is one of the branches in the Federal Polytechnic School. 
Its object is to give officers of the army an opportunity to go more thoroughly 
and deeply into the Art of War. It serves to provide competent instructors 
to the combatant arms. Their studies extend through three terms, two 
winters, and one summer. The subjects studied are practically the same as 
are pursued in other army schools. 
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The annual salaries of instruction officers are as follows: 

From 5200 to 7300 francs for superior officers. 

From 4200 to 5800 francs for captains. 

From 3700 to 4800 francs for subalterns. 

We have had occasion several times to mention the Chief 
of Cavalry; it will be necessary to speak of him more fully. 

The aforesaid chief is a superior officer of the army, 
holding a permanent position like the instruction officers, 
He is head of the cavalry section in the War Department.* 

His duties are: 

The study of all questions of a military nature; the ad- 
ministration of the units, and of the staff corps instituted by the 
Confederation; the superintendency of all instruction; the 
appointment and assignment of instructors; all matters re- 
lating to officers, including certificates of capacity up to the 
grade of captain; all business connected with the stock of the 
cavalry, their purchase, training, issue, control, supervision of 
the cavalry depots of remount; command of the corps of in- 
structors of the cavalry; in fact, he has absolute command of 
this arm. 


CAVALRY HORSES. 


To go fully into every particular relating to the horses of 
the Swiss army would far overpass the limits of this article. 
We shall only speak briefly of that which is of paramount 
interest to us, the horses of the cavalry. 

As has already been stated, the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, as well as the privates of this arm, are 
required to maintain permanently a saddle horse fit for ser- 
vice. The horses are acquired (purchased) by the Confedera- 
tion, or furnished by the individual himself. 

It is the chief of the cavalry department, as has been stated, 
who has the supervision of the purchase of horses, of their 
training, assignment and control. 

For these duties he has under him: 


*The Federal Council includes the Military (or War) Department, 
whose chairman is a member of the Council. The Military Department 
consists of thirteen officials, who administer the various arms and services. 
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A commission for the purchase of stock. 

A depot of cavalry horses, used also for the training 
of the same. 

The commander of the units. 

We shall speak of each of these further on. 

The commission for the purchase of horses has a chief, a 
permanent appointment, who serves as the president of the 
board. He has under him a veterinarian officer. It is the 
president of the board who makes the ultimate decision as to 
the acceptance of each mount; and he alone is responsible to 
the chief of cavalry. The veterinarian makes an examina- 
tion of the horse, and pronounces as to its physical condi- 
tion, noting any blemish or important defect, the eyes, etc. To 
the commission belongs a third officer, who acts as instructor 
or principal trainer. 

It is for the president to find vendors, and to complete 
the terms of contract with them in the name of the chief of 
cavalry. In order to be accepted by the cavalry and. pur- 
chased, horses must be of good strain, and of fine conformation. 
Their gait should be such as is required in a saddle horse. 
They must: possess the qualities necessary to fit them for 
mounted service. Horses having much white in their coats 
are accepted only under the most exceptional circumstances. 
At the time of purchase the animals must be three and a half 
years old; their height from the withers must be not less 
than 154 centimeters, nor exceed 160. 

The sale takes place at some point determined prior to 
the beginning of the year, and announced beforehand by the 
president of the board, and for prices agreed upon previously 
with the sellers or contractors. After having been purchased 
they are sent to the depot. 

The cavalry depot is at Bern, with an annex at Schonbihl. 
It is under the direct charge of the chief of cavalry; is admin- 
istered on military lines; is under the superintendency of an offi- 
cer, who has under his orders the necessary officials and em- 
ployees. 

The functions of this establishment are multifarious in 
their character. The principal ones, affecting most closely the 
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cavalry, and evidencing the importance attached to ms ser- 
vice, are the following: 

The acclimatization and training of horses to the saddle 
so as to fit them for their duties in the cavalry; 

The renewal of horses of the Confederation to officers, 
commissioned or non-commissioned, or to privates, when 
there is a shortage from any cause whatsoever; 

Selling of officers’ horses; 

The observation, treatment, and correction of faults in 
horses appertaining to officers or men; 

Taking back and selling at auction, or selling at a reduced 
price, horses that may have become incapacitated for service; 

The maintenance of a certain number of horses, fitted 
to serve in the cavalry, as a reserve; 

Shipment of horses of the reserve to the schools and 
maneuver fields; 

Furnishing mounts to the personnel of the staff, etc., 
during the maneuvers; 

Instruction of aspirants for the position of riding master; 

The care of depot matériel, the issue of such to the troops 


during the course of the maneuvers, as also the schools of 


cavalry. 

The training of animals for the maneuvers, to which they 
are despatched from the depot, is regarded as a matter of 
great importance. For such uses horses only are accepted that 
have become thoroughly acclimated, and are well up to their 
work, fitted for the saddle or for driving. Before being 
forwarded for service they are branded on the right flank 
with the cross of the Confederation and the year of their 
acceptance, on the left flank with the running number. 

After they have been thoroughly trained the horses 
destined for issue to recruits are assessed and classified under 
the categories respectively of their values, namely, 1600, 1400, 
1200 and 1000 francs. 

The assignment of horses to officers, to men, to such 
military as require mounts—it has many features of a sale 
—is made from the depot or from the school of recruits. In 
arranging for these assignments the riders as well as the 
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horses are divided into two or more classes, height and physi- 
cal build being the determining factors. Every rider is 
authorized to put in a claim for one horse belonging to his 
class. Before acting on the application the age, height and 
estimated value is stated; the horse is then put through its 
paces at a walk and trot, information also being given as to 
its breed, defects and temper. 

If any man wishes to secure an animal, which in build, 
height and temperament does not seem adapted for his use, 
the commandant has authority, and indeed is required, to 
refuse it. If there should happen to be several men compet- 
ing for the same horse it is then put up at its estimated value 
to be knocked down to the highest bidder. Bids are for- 
bidden that are less than twenty, or exceed fifty francs. If 
the bidding reaches only 400 francs then lots are cast by the 
higher bidders to determine the contest. 

Officers may either purchase their horses at the estimated 
valuation, or they may acquire the animal on the same terms 
as the enlisted men. If they buy, the half of the price must 
be paid down. The Confederation, however, reimburses the 
officer eventually, paying him back one tenth annually. 

A recruit may furnish his own mount. If it is accepted, 
the soldier receives from the Confederation an amount equal 
to half of its assessed value, paying him in the same manner 
as in the other instance, namely one-tenth annually. 

The horses, in fact, are regarded as the property of the 
State; but after his ten years of service are completed they 
pass into the full possession of the man or officer. 

The obligations imposed upon the holders of these horses 
are numerous and rigorous, as may be seen by the regulations 
in the case. 

The horses must be present at every duty upon which 
its owner is called. 

Sergeant majors, quartermasters and sergeants, must par- 
ticipate, inclusive of their year at the school of recruits, in nine 
series of maneuvers; corporals and recruits in eight. 

When not on active duty horses are fed and cared for at 
the expense of the holder, and they are enjoined against putting 
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them to any use that is not consistent with their military 


character. 

The horses must be housed in roomy stables, airy and well 
lighted. 

The holders are required to ride or exercise their horses 
regularly, so as to keep them in the best condition for saddle 


use. 

It is expressly forbidden to employ cavalry horses for 
hauling heavy loads, to use them as post-horses, or to draw 
public vehicles, as pack animals, or for towing or such like 
labor, to let them out for hire, whether for military or any 
other purpose. The military department has authority to 
punish offenders against any of these rules by a fine of 100 
francs, or by disciplinary penalties, or by taking the horse from 
the man. 

Holders, who take bad care of their mounts, or are found 
not to be in condition to maintain them properly, are trans- 
ferred to some other arm of the service, and their horses are 
taken from them. 

The holder of a horse is held responsible for its loss, or 
for any injury the result of his own carelessness, when not 
on active duty. The responsibility extends to the total value 
of the animal. 

Very minute are the regulations concerning horses that 
become incapacitated for service, whether through disease, 
from causes dependent on or independent of the care of their 
custodians, by death, by decreptitude, etc. But we will spend 
no more time over the particular cases contemplated by the 
regulations; what we have already given demonstrates suffi- 
ciently the scrupulous consideration that is given to this im- 
portant detail. 


The commanding officers of the units, that is to say the 
captains in command of squadrons, are charged with the over- 
sight of the horses assigned to the members of the troops, the 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men. 
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They are required, by means of frequent and periodical 
inspections, to keep informed as to how the horses are stabled, 
handled, and fed, and what use is made of them when the men 
are not on duty. 

Before bringing this modest work to a close we wish to 
say a few words concerning the Federal Institute for Horses 
(Regia Fedrale dei Cavalli; see under ‘‘regia’”’ in supplement. 
—Translator). 

This is under the direction of a superintendent, having 
under his orders a corps of officials and employees. 

The institute has among its functions the facilitating of 
the purchase by officers of suitable mounts. 

In times of peace this establishment is charged with the 
following: 

(a) The purchase of saddle horses, with the acclimatiza- 
tion and training of these animals for their use by officers in 
times of war. 

(b) The shipping of chargers to officers, both to the 
schools and to the maneuver grounds. 

(c) The sale of trained horses to officers, who are under 
obligations to retain them for at least three years.* 

(d) The training and maintenance of horses belonging 
to officers. 

(e) The encouragement of equitation by competitive 
races, trials of skill, tournaments. 

(f) Providing instruction to equerries, drivers and 
grooms.+ 

(g) The administration of the supply depot for artillery 
horses. 


(h) The care of horse equipments for the schools and 
maneuvers. 


In case of mobilization this institute provides mounts for 
officers who may be detailed by special order. In fact it 
would not be possible to overrate the importance of this ad- 
mirably conducted institution, which offers advantages rarely 
enjoyed by any other body of cavalry. 


*This regulation is probably intended to block the abuse of a privilege, 
to prevent their selling them for favor or profit.—Translator. 


7Seudieri, conducenti, palafrenieri. Drivers, skilled in their work would 
be needed in the‘cavalry as well as in the artillery.—Translator. 
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Trained in our ideas as we are, who are officers in regular 
establishments (standing armies), it is hard for us to com- 
prehend how it is possible to maintain an efficient cavalry, 
an arm worthy of the name, with animals exercised in mili- 
tary service for only 110 days in the ten years, with instruction 
of recruits for ninety days, with eight calls to arms for periods 
of eleven days each during their term in the Line, without 
(it may be) one single day of actual war service, except under 
extraordinary circumstances. 

But the Swiss citizen has by him his uniform, his arms, 
and every article of personal equipment, as well as his horse. 
This being the case, apart from the fact that it becomes pos- 
sible for him to respond promptly to a sudden call to arms— 
whatever may be the reason therefor—it is borne to his mind 
every day that he is veritably a soldier in the cavalry. Now 
this is no small consideration, and it needs to have attached 
to it all the importance it deserves. 

From all these things it may easily be seen that the Swiss 
Confederation has a clear comprehension of the great diffi- 
culties that beset the maintenance of an efficient cavalry 
force, one that may be relied on. They have certainly given 
splendid proof of the care and thoughtfulness they have ex- 
ercised in the formation of this arm, particularly in its funda- 
mental elements—men, officers and horses. 

All this care, intelligent and entering into the minutest 
details, awakes in us a sympathetic interest. We have there- 
fore presented this essay in the hope that the knowledge of 
what has been accomplished in Switzerland in providing 
themselves with a true cavalry, deserving the name, may 
be to ourselves a matter both of pleasure and profit. 

Signed X. 

Note.—The principal authority to which we are indebted is the able 
work of Colonel Ch. Egli—The Army of Switzerland (Lausanne, Payot, and 
Company, 1913). We have also consulted Veltzes International Army 


Almanac, 7th year, 1913-1914 (Vienna, Stuttgard, 1914); also the Armies of 
the Principal Powers, 1913 (Paris, Library Chapelot, 1918). 





THE SWISS CAVALRY. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The definitions are given below of a few words, some of 
which are not found in the dictionaries, while in other cases 
the meanings there given are not satisfactory. 

Appuntato. A private selected for special calls of duty, 
but without authority except when so charged. He receives 
higher pay than the private. 

Beretto. In French ‘‘beret;’’ defined by Willcox as a 
kind of tam-o-shanter worn by Alpine troops; a fatigue cap. 

biglhiere. Baldric worn by officers. 

boraccia. Canteen, a leathern bottle. 

Cassa. Case or chest furnished to officers for their saddles 
and equipments. 


” 


Chepi. French ‘‘kepi;’’ a dress cap. 

Compratori. Literally purchasers, term applied to those 
holding horses for service. As the word applies equally to the 
greater number to whom the horses are merely assigned, the 
word has been translated ‘‘holder’’ or ‘‘custodian.”’ 

Controspaldine. The straps on the shoulders of the ser- 
vice blouse. 

Corsi di repetizione dell’ Elite. Field maneuvers of the 
Line. 

Dragona. A pouch attached to the officer’s baldric. The 
dictionary, however, defines it as an ensign with dragon (for- 
merly) thereon. 

Dragoni. Dragoons; that is, those belonging to the cav- 
alry brigades, as distinguished from those attached to the 


‘ 


divisions, who are called ‘‘guides.”’ 


Elite. The Line; first line, composed of men between the 


ages of twenty and thirty-two; time of service twelve years, 
excepting the cavalry, which serves for ten years. 

Formazione dei quadri. Literally formation of the grades; 
higher instruction to officers and candidates for commissions. 
Quadri is defined as pictures, frames, garden-beds, etc. Willcox 
alone gives the true military definition. See ‘“‘cadre.”’ 

Furiere. Latin fodrarius, forge-master; defined as quarter- 
master, which is misleading. He answers to our quartermaster 
sergeant. 
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Giubba. Blouse. 

Guide. Guides, cavalry attached to the divisions, etc. 

Landwehr. Nameadopted fromthe German. The second 
Line; serving between the ages of thirty-three and forty. 

Landsturm. Adopted from the German. The Third 
Line, serving between the ages of forty-one and forty-eight. 

Lire. About twenty cents. In the translation the word 
franc has been adopted, while the writer seems to use the one 
and the other indifferently. 

Maniscalchi. Farriers, blacksmiths. 

Mansiont. Functions. 

Mantello molto chiaro. Coat with a good deal of white 
in it (that is, the coat of a horse), dappled. 

Nominare. Appoint. The appointing power in making 
officers seems to belong to the cantons. 

Ordine di battaglia. Organization of the army (into divi- 
sions and corps) in time of war. 

Reclutamento. Living up to the terms of enlistment. 
Recruiting. 

Scudieri. Riding master; see Willcox under ‘‘ecuyer.”’ 

Situazione. Military standing as appears from the official 


‘ 


reports. 

Soldato. Private, especially as distinguished from the 
appuntato. 

Sottoufficiali. _ Non-commissioned officer, including cor- 
porals. 

Spalline. Epaulets. 

Tara. A blemish in a horse. See Willcox under ‘‘tare.” 

Tenente. Second lieutenant. 

Tunica. Dress coat. 

Valigia a compartimento. Saddle bags. 























CAVALRY TRAINING. 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


Forst Sam Houston, Texas. 
December 3, 1915. 
MEMORANDUM No. 6. 
Subject: Cavalry Training. 
HE following notes extracted from ‘‘Notes on Cavalry 
Training by a Cavalry Officer,”’ published by Hugh Rees, 
London, 1915, are valuable since they are the results of war 
experience. The principles indicated therein will be used in 
the instruction of this brigade: 


RECONNAISSANCE. 


It must be remembered that the first body of hostile troops 
to be encountered is likely to be the enemy’s scouts, and that 
they must be dealt with vigorously and driven back. Hesita- 
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tion in dealing with them leads to delay in the advance of the 
main body and in the enemy gaining the advantage of position. 
Dismounted defensive action should not be resorted to on 







the first contact with the enemy. 

In woods decisive fire is required at once. Therefore, 
thicker firing lines must be formed from the beginning, the 
supporting lines must be closer and must cover the flanks 
rather than follow the center. The most important point 
to attend to is to scout so well with advanced patrols that the 
firing line can be deployed in time for effective fire. Therefore, 
before contact has been obtained with the enemy it is abso- 
lutely necessary to push out a chain of small patrols, from two 
to four men, along the whole front and well round the flanks. 
This chain of patrols should be pushed out from: 100 to 300 
yards in front, depending on the thickness of the wood, and it 
should be strong enough to enable the patrols to keep in touch 
with each other. Before contact is gained with the enemy all 
troops can advance in troop columns of single file at deploying 
intervals. Supports and reserves should be moved so as to 
take the enemy in flank. These supporting troops must be 
trained to push up to the firing line and to reinforce it, and not 
merely to form a second line to cover a retirement. At night 
these supporting troops when coming forward should use the 
bayonet. In wood fighting it is important to keep maxims well 
to the front, but it is not important to have a long field of fire. 

When entering a village in face of likely opposition, the 
advance should be rapid, dismounted up one side of a street 
from point or cover to cover, covered by a party ready to fire 
up the other side of the street. Meanwhile men in rear will 
at once begin to open up the doors and windows of all the 






















houses. 
Reconnaissance detachments of all sizes should advance 







by bounds. 

The value of stationary observation from a concealed 
position should be impressed on all. Open spaces, long stretches 
of straight road should be crossed rapidly until some tactical 
point is gained. Directly there is a halt all units must arrange 
for their own protection and make arrangments such as cutting 
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wire, making gaps in wall or fences so that they can change 
their position quickly if they are shelled. 

Aeroplane look-outs should be posted wherever conceal- 
ment is required. Their alarm signal will nominally be a series 
of long and short blasts upon a whistle upon which all ranks 
will either hide or remain perfectly still. Aeroplanes are not 
to be fired at without orders from the officer commanding or 
squadron leader. 


DISMOUNTED ACTION. 

Squadron leaders should practice keeping touch with the 
squadron reserve and with the led horses. 

The officer in charge of the led horses must practice keep- 
ing touch with the firing line, and must reconnoiter to find 
places to which to go, to be as near the firing line as possible 
and to see exactly where different troops have gone so as to be 
able to send their horses up direct to them. He should also 
reconnoiter the ground and cut all wire near his position so 
that he can move away quickly if shelled. 

Men should be practiced in leading more than three 
horses as at times as many men as possible are required in the 
firing line. 

Men should also be practiced in jumping up behind an- 
other man when mounting again as their horse may be shot. 

When this is done the mounted man must give his stirrup 
to the man on foot and lean over in his saddle to the opposite 
side on which the man is mounting. 

In dismounted attacks that are to be pushed home, depth 
is necessary because the firing line must be supported to keep 


it up to a maximum intensity of fire action; and also because 
it is necessary to be prepared to meet the unforseen in the form 
of sudden enfilade fire. It is also necessary in order to develop 
the situation by the employment of only a few rifles. At the 
beginning of an attack half the force only should be deployed, 
The ground entirely 


the remainder being kept in support. 
dictates how far in rear supports should move, the principle 
is that they should keep as close to the firing line as the ground 


will allow. 
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As the firing line approaches the enemy, cover must be a 
secondary consideration and the supports must be closer to 
the firing line until they catch it up and become absorbed in ‘it. 

In the early stages supports can often move under cover 
by advancing in columns of single file, and as long as possible 
they should retain the formation of troop columns in single 
file. 

The great danger of a counter attack is going too far and 
being caught by a hostile counter attack when there are no 
reserves in hand. It is necessary, therefore, that the objective 
should be clearly defined and strictly limited. 

At Night: Attacks should be practiced at night. In this 
cas2 the firing line and supports can be closer together than in 
the day attacks and the supports should not be so strong. The 
reserves, however, should be well back between 400 and 800 
yards, depending on the light. Good scouting is essential 
and the attacking line should not be hurried. As in woods, a 
scre2n of patrols should precede the advance. They must, 
however, be given a strictly limited distance up to which they 
are to advance. When they reach this point if no contact 
with the enemy has been obtained the attacking line can come 
up to the patrols or scouts, and these can then again advance‘a 
limited distance, and so on. 

While men are advancing they are exposed to fire to which 
they cannot reply and are therefore for the moment unprotected. 

It is obvious too that during such advances the volume of 
fire is either wholly or partially diminished for the time being. 

This advantage to the defense can only be compensated 
for by some form of covering fire which if well directed amounts 
to an order to keep the enemy’s head down and prevent them 


from firing. 

Artillery and machine guns when available serve. this pur- 
pose, but when not available the attacking line must provide 
for it. 

In certain cases the most unsatisfactory and dangerous 
plan that can be adopted is to advance by alternative rushes, 
certain parties advancing while others in the rear continue 


their fire. It often happens those advancing almost to a cer- 
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tainty mask the fire of those in the rear, in which case the vol- 
ume of fire is still further reduced. In addition it will fre- 
quently occur that men advancing will be fired at from behind. 
This plan is often dangerous on the level or where there is little 
cover, or where the intervals between the parties is limited. 
Those who are working the covering fire to be effective must 
be in a position to continue it from start to finish with no possible 
chance of danger to the advance; therefore: 

(a) On the level when covering fire is provided by the 
firing line itself, it must come wide from the flanks of those 
advancing. 

(b) In undulating country it is possible only when those 
in rear can safely fire over the heads of those in front. 

(c) Therefore, the best plan is to detail a special covering 
detachment which will take post much in the same way as a 
machine gun or battery, and throughout the battle devote 
itself to covering fire alone. This party should be within 
500—1000 yards of the enemy, preferably the closer range. 
It should not move forward until the position is taken, but 
will, by its sustained fire keep down that of the defence. 

A long rush may at times be made to pass over an open 
space in order to reach cover, but it must be made at speed 
and must end in a fairly long pause to regain breath. Ordi- 
narily, however, a rush should not exceed twenty yards, be- 
cause: 


(1) Less disorder is caused. 


(2) The time of exposure is lessened. 

(3) The volume of fire is not appreciably diminished. 

(4) There will be less loss of accuracy of fire owing to loss 
of breath. 

Each rush should be made in the nature of a surprise. 

Men must be trained now to rise absolutely together so 
that one man in the party is not marked out by getting up 
first, and they must double forward and then drop together. 
This requires a great deal of practice and is very important. 

As soon as a squadron gets into a firing position and it is 
known that another squadron or regiment is working on its 
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flank, patrols should be sent out to gain touch at once, and to 
let the troops coming up know the position of the firing line. 

Casualties are due to unnecessary exposure of the body. 
Men must be practiced in crawling. In good crawling a man 
presents scarcely more of a target when moving than when 
stationary. 

In crawling being one knee forward keeping the inside of 
the knee flat to the ground and the back hollow. Now push 
forward with leg and elbow. Knees must not be brought up 
under the body. 

Men must be practiced too in doubling forward with empty 
sand bags and filling them to get cover, then they must practice 
scraping and digging when lying down to get cover. Lines 
of trenches have been established in this way eighty yards from 
the enemy. 

Whenever possible trenches should be cited so that they 
are not under artillery observation. 

Trenches should be cited having regard to possible ‘‘ob- 
servation stations”’ on ground occupied by the enemy, and not 
solely with regard to the possible artillery positions of the enemy. 
In open country it is better to select a position behind the crest 
of a hill. This compels the enemy to expose his infantry to 
our rifle and shrapnel fire and affords his guns little opportunity 


of observation. 


Cover may conceal from view or it may afford protection. 
It is most useful when it both conceals and protects. Cover 
which only conceals from view should be avoided if it forms a 


conspicuous target at short ranges to the enemy. 

When under artillery fire no cover should be taken which 
even though it may protect from rifle fire forms a conspicuous 
target to hostile artillery. Similarly under artillery fire all 
well defined objects such as buildings, etc., should be avoided 
as they become death traps. Cover is not only useful to afford 
protection and concealment but every advantage must be taken 
of it to rally and re-organize, to check and to replenish the 
expenditure of ammunition and to make plans for a further 
advance. 
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Whenever a flank is exposed a small patrol should be de- 
tached to guard against surprises. Such a party may be 
eventually of great value in reporting any movements of the 
enemy connected with surprise and in observing the effects 
of fire and nature of ground in front. 

Passing orders must be practiced by word of mouth from 
man to man and to ensure that the order has been understood 
it will be passed back to the commander in the same way. 

Judging distance should be practiced. It can be practiced 
by troop leaders with their men during a march. The practice 
will in addition teach men to observe a habit that cannot be 
over-estimated. One distance should be accurately known, 
and that is 600 yards. It is at this distance that rifle fire 
begins to take deadly effect. 

Long range fire should rarely be opened without special 
permission of the regimental or squadron commanders. 

The advantage of retaining fire and surprising the enemy 
should be impressed upon all ranks by day and night. 

Fire discipline means strict attention to the signals and 
orders of the commander, combined with intelligent observa- 
tion of the enemy. It assures the careful adjustment of the 
sight, deliberate aim, economy of ammunition and prompt 
cessation of fire when ordered and when the target disappears. 

Troop leaders and Sergeants carry rifles and bandoliers, 
but they must remember that their duty is to command and not 
to shoot. 

It is the duty of all ranks so to husband and economize 
their ammunition as to have the greatest possible amount in 
hand to meet and overcome a crisis. 

All commanders will unceasingly try to carry this out by 
regulating and controlling the fire and by keeping a constant 
account of the amount expended and the amount in hand. 
The mental arithmetic involved is best carried out by keeping 
the account in clips. Thus supposing each man started with 
100 rounds equalling 20 clips. The first burst of fire may be 
two, then three rounds, when the account stands one clip gone, 
19in hand. The next burst may be five rounds—2 clips gone, 
18 in hand, etc. Never more than five rounds at a time 
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should be ordered for a burst of rapid fire and fewer rounds are 
advisable. 

The men assist in regulating the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion by never firing without orders and never obeying the 
order to fire if they are so posted as not to see the target. 

Men must be reminded that it is often a very difficult 
matter to replenish the supply of ammunition during the ad- 
vance without causing heavy casualties to comrades employed 
in this duty over “fire-swept ground.” 


By Command of BRIGADIER GENERAL PARKER, 


A. G. Hixson, 
First Lieutenant, 14th Cav., A. D.C., 
Acting Adjutant. 


THE ROLE OF CAVALRY. 


Editor Cavalry Journal: 

“THE recently discovered confidential dispatches from Lee 
to Davis, 1862-65, contain many illuminating refer- 

ences, which show the decisive réle of cavalry at the most crit- 

ical period of our history. 

Perhaps this is more valuable to us than more recent 
examples in European wars because the cavalry was of the 
American type, and not influenced by feudal traditions which 
may be the case in Europe. It was a cavalry that cut loose 
from its base of supplies, fought mounted or dismounted, or 
both mounted and dismounted in a single action. 

I send the most instructive of the many references to cav- 
alry which appear in the book, written as you see nine months 
before the ‘‘issue of the Campaign in Virginia’ was decided 
in the way that Lee feared it would be decided. 
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It furnishes a valuable lesson in that sort of Preparedness 
which is often forgotten. 
The italics are my own. 
EBEN SwIFT, 
Colonel, General Staff. 


Hpgrs. Army N. Va., 


Sth July, 1864. 
His Excellency Jerr Davis, 
Presdt. C. States. 
Mr. President: 

The subject of recruiting and keeping up our cavalry force, 
has occupied much of my thoughts, especially since the opening 
of the present camgaign. The enemy is numerically superior 
to us in this arm, and possesses greater facilities for recruiting 
his horses and keeping them in serviceable condition. In the 
several engagements that have taken place between the cav- 
alry of the two armies, I think great loss has been inflicted upon 
him, but it has been attended with a dimunition of our force 
which we were less able to bear. Could I sweep his cavalry from 
the field, or preserve a fair proportion between its numbers and 
our own, I should feel that our present situation was in a measure . 
secure. But in view of the disparity that exists, and the diffi- 
culty of increasing or even maintaining our force, I cannot 
but entertain serious apprehensions about the safety of our 
southern communications. Should we be unable to preserve 
them, I need not point out the consequences. * * * I 
think if anything is to be done, now is our most favorable 
opportunity. I hope your Excellency will be able to devise some 
means of obatining an increase of our supply of horses, and re= 
cruiting our cavalry, as upon that in a great measure I believe, 
depends the issue of the campaign in Va. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obt servt, 
R. E. LEE, 
Genl. 
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MILITARY TRAINING AND WAR ENTHUSIASM.* 


ae other night several thousand people gathered in 

a park in Denver and cheered to the last echo a half 
dozen speakers whose talks supported the policy of President 
Wilson. Some of the speakers became very eloquent when the 
subject of war was broached and were cheered again and again 
when they declared that America should protect her honor 
with her blood. 

Such sentiments sound well and no doubt a majority of 
those present are willing to die if need be for the American 
Union. But supposing it had been necessary for Denver to 
have given fifteen thousand men that night and she had given 
them what would our government have done with them? 

They are not trained. Many of them never answered a 


military roll call in their lives. Hardly any ever held a gun in 
their hands, let alone being skilled in the use of firearms, and 
most of all the government has not the guns to give them. 
This is one side of the situation in a nut shell. We may 
have the patriotic heart that is willing to die for America but 
we have not the military preparation as a nation to do the 


fighting. 

War is not gathering under some open sky on a moonlight 
night and becoming enthused over sone sentimental. speech 
of some great orator. War is deliberately killing so many of 
the enemy and destroying so much of his property that he will 
grant your demands. Sentiment is a necessary part of war but 
preparation is a far greater part. Germany has the world 
at bay today because she kept her own preparedness ahead of 
her war sentiment. The Red Cross records show that two 
and one-half million men were killed the first six months of 
the war. At that rate one standing army of fifty thousand 
men would last a little less than four days. 


*From the Pueblo Chieftain, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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We have cultivated a national sentiment among our 
people but is it a war sentiment? To be sure the crowd at 


? 


Denver cheered but did it know what it really was cheering?! 
Was it cheering for real war or was it cheering that American 
sentiment that has done so much to keep out of war? 

Let’s look at the situation squarely. Is there not a deep 
rooted sentiment in Colorado against anything of a military 
nature? Even with such good prospects of war our National 
Guard is having the fight of its life to keep alive. The enemies 
of the guard say the trouble is becuase the guard is not properly 
managed. Such is not the case at all. From the cradle to the 
grave the most of us have been drilled into the belief that 
military Europe is a dreg on the world’s progress and that free 
America is the restorative of real governmental life. Our boys 
went out a year ago and saw some military life. They were 
killed and they killed. The experience did just what calling the 
National Guard into the field always does. It lessened the 
military enthusiasm in this State. It caused a certain class 
of our citizens to begin a tirade against our soldier boys that was 
almost damnable in its abuse. 

Those same men were some of the speakers at the Deriver 
meeting and in the cheering crowd were thousands who have 
fought the military arm of this State for years and ‘years. 
They fought the military arm of our Government during the 
Spanish-American War. They have been against constituted 
authority and law whenever they have been placed on the trial 
of steel vs. gallery playing and self-ambition. 

Colorado men and women must not supposed that be- 
cause a few thousand cheered war speeches in Devner that a 
military arm of our Government could be constructed from the 
ranks of that crowd. Its most caustic speakers would be the 
first to cry ‘‘Imperialism,’’ or to bewail the fact as they would 
see it that our boys were being used to place the yoke of eternal 
bondage around the necks of what was before a free people. 
Just hark back to our war with Spain if you do not agree with 
these ideas. 


* 
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The way is plain. If we are going to get ready to fight 
we must create a military spirit. We must teach our boys 
and ourselves to long for the night when drills areon. We must 
prepare their minds not to rebel against the long march, the 
cold ground for a bed and the hard-tack and water for break- 
fast. We must train our children and ourselves to endure 
hardships in the name of America just the same as we train 
them to love the sentimental side of our national life. 

It is not enough that we gather by some silvery lake and 
furnish sentimental copy for our papers. Those same orators 
will be at the same lake decrying military men before yon 
moon quarters again. 

These are the things we must consider. And until we are 
ready to prepare not only in sentiment but from every other 
point, which preparation will be costly, laborious and obnoxious 
to most of those who participated in the Denver meeting we 
had best follow carefully the advice of William Howard Taft 
and ‘‘Watch Our Step.”’ 


THE AMERICAN TROTTER SUPREME. 


HE Editor of ‘‘ The Horseman and the Spirit of the Times,”’ 
has furnished us with a clipping from that periodical, 
giving a letter from their correspondent with the French 
army who is employed there as a trainer of cavalry horses. 
The letter is as follows: 


70TH BatTrERy Depot, 29TH FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Lonent, Morbithan, France. 
Editor of ‘‘The Horseman:”’ 
As you undoubtedly know, the war here still continues. 
I am now given permission to tell you something of the horses 
during war times. Our French horses suffered terribly of the 
‘‘strangles’’ at the start. Many of them died and others were 
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extremely feeble. Now we have received a great number of 
American horses. Those of the Argentine Republic are not 
much in favor; they do not show up well and are of poor quality. 
But those that we receive from North America (they call them 
“‘Canadians,’’ but in fact many of them are trotters from the 
United States) are excellent and are much superior to the 
French mounts which were furnished tous. They are generally 
well built horses with good sound bones, perhaps less frisky 
and not so brilliant as the French and English horses, but much 
better adapted for the work that they are expected to do. 

Officers and privates are unanimous in praising your 
horses. Besides, they resist the “‘strangles’’ better than the 
French horses and this sickness has done so much harm. They 
make excellent draft horses and perfect saddle horses. I am 
employed at the drilling of the horses and I exercise every day 
with men of higher rank, although I am only a private. It is 
surprising how horses, many of which never had a saddle on 
their backs, adapt themselves to their new requirements: 
trotting, galloping and jumping. It is wonderful how tractable 
they are; you can do with them what you like, if they are not 
treated brutally, and I can assure you that Iam greatly sur- 
prised at that. 

I am particularly glad (because, as your correspondent, 
I have always praised the horses trained in the United States) 
to see the great success of your horses who will go far towards 
delivering my country from the enemy, who has destroyed all 
the property belonging to me and to my family. I believe 
that after the war, owing to the great success of your horses, 
you can predict large exporations of horses from the United 
States. 

Alas! My private fortune has been almost completely 
wiped out by the war. I shall go to America to obtain a place 
in a trotting stable, as soon as the war is over, if I am not killed 
in the meantime. Anyhow I live in hopes and keep up my 
courage and trust that the day of my departure for America 
is near. Rejoice in the meantime in the great success of your 
horses. Your breeders can be proud of their race of trotters. 

RENE MorALt. 
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A WARNING OF COMING DEMANDS.* 


M R. RICHARD T. WILSON, Jr., President of the 
4 Saratoga Racing Association and himself a breeder 
of thoroughbred horses, sounded a note of warning a few days 
ago about permitting further shipments of desirable broodmare 


stock from this country, saying in part: 

‘“T am much impressed by the plea uttered recently by 
Major General Scott of the United States Army for the pre- 
servation of the type of mare capable of producing army horses, 
and Congress should take action along the lines recommended 
by that distinguished officer, whose knowledge of cavalry 
requirements is second to none in the country. The recent 
intelligence that Russia during her invasion of East Prussia 
decimated the splendid stud established by the late Count 
Lehndorf, taking in all 20,000 brood mares of the highest class, 
means that Germany, as well as France, Austria-Hungary 
and other nations, will be in the market for breeding stock 
the moment peace is declared. It is only natural that this 
country should be a mecca for those who want the best. We 
have a shortage of thoroughbred mares because of the crippling 
of racing for the past seven years, but now that better days 
are in prospect we shall speedily remedy that. There is a 
lack also of that type of mare, with or without a dash of warm 
blood, that would throw a trooper’s mount if mated with a 
thoroughbred sire. The question is one which should engage 
the attention of the National Security League, whose general 
call is for preparedness, and if they will investigate the situation 
they will discover that we are in a bad way for cavalry re- 
mounts.” 


*From the “Rider and Driver’’ of July 24, 1915. 





MILITARY NOTES. 
THE CAVALRY OVERLOOKED. 


(Editorial from the ‘‘Washington Times.’’) 


[ YNTIL Secretary Garrison’s complete plan for military 
_~ expansion has been made public is it neither fair nor 
wise to attempt criticism of it. But it is not pertinent to in- 
quire at this stage: ‘‘What has happened to the cavalry?” 
Since the Spanish-American War, United States troops have 
been called into action on the continent only in connection 
with the Mexican border troubles. The work there has been 
almost entirely cavalry work. But for the cavalry trouble 
with the Mexican pillagers on both sides of the border unques- 
tionably would have attained dangerous proportions. The 
cavalry has demonstrated its usefulness in that kind of country. 

Cavalry—British cavalry—brought from another part 
of the line effectively stopped the German drive on Calais in 


the early stages of the great war abroad. ‘True it was cut to 
pieces, but it ‘‘got there’? when no other arm could be moved 
rapdily enough, and it did the combined work of horse and foot 


soldiery. 

Cavalry—French and British— stopped the German drive 
on Paris; impeded the huge mass movement of the onrushing 
Germans until heavier and less mobile troops could be brought 
into the immediate theater of operations. 

The lack of cavalry on the Eastern front in the great 
German drive of last summer prevented the conquering Ger- 
mans from snapping the jaws of the strategic trap upon the 
retreating armies of Grand Duke Nicholas, of Russia, and for- 
feited an advantage which if pursued might have resulted in 
the fall of Riga and even Petrograd. 

These are only a few instances in support of the just claim 
for recognition which the cavalry arm of the United States 
army may make. It would be interesting to know whether 
the plan to exclude the cavalry from the proposed expansion 
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of the army was recommended by or meets with the approval 
of the General Staff of the Army or the military experts of the 
Army War College. 


PROMOTION BY SELECTION.* 


1. French army is said to be suffering from a serious 

lisease. Officers are obtaining promotion in response 
to demands of political wire-pullers. In the March list of 
promotions there were the names of 1,500 officers in respect 
of whom an average of eight letters of recommendation per 
officer were received. A small army of clerks are employed 
solely to deal with this correspondence. The Minister of 
Public Works, when he took over his duties, gave out that the 
only notice that would be taken of such letters was that they 
would militate against the men in whose favor they were sent 
being promoted, and it is suggested that if the Minister for 
War would make a similar pronouncement, it would be a good 
thing for the army. The promotion in the French army is 
mostly by selection, not by seniority, so that the way is more 


open to promotion by favoritism than in some armies. Selec- 
tion, theoretically, should lead to efficiency, and if the selection 
be made for merit alone it certainly would; but when the 
selection depends on the amount of political influence an in- 


dividual can bring to bear, all merit in the system disappears. 
It is just this point that opponents of promotion by selction 
always bring forward. When it prevails, the army suffers; 
for it is just the men who have the least chance of promotion 
for merit who exert themselves to get their political friends to 
make their influence felt. If an army is to retain its morale, 
all ranks must feel confident that promotion depends on pro- 
fessional efficiency, not on political influence. Political pres- 
sure of this sort has ruined armies before now, and there is no 
reason to suppose that if allowed to prevail it will not ruin 
armies in the future. 


*From ‘‘The Broad Arrow.” 
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Studies in Minor Tactics is a book prepared 
by Captain E. D. Scott, Field Artillery, Le- 
Roy Eltinge, Cavalry, and H. B. Fiske, Infan- 
try, Instructors in the Department of Military Art at the Army 
Service Schools, under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel 
W. A. Holbrook, Cavalry, Senior Instructor in the Depart- 


Minor 
Tactics.* 


ment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Holbrook explains in his preface that 
the studies have been published to supply a demand for a work 
which officers may use in the applicatory method of studying 
the Field Service Regulations and the Drill Regulations of the 
three arms of the Mobile Army. 

This is a book that should be intensively studied by all 
officers who expect to command units of the mobile forces in 
active operations. It will be of immense value to those who 
are preparing for the course at the Army School of the Line. 

The situations in each problem are so arranged that the 
student quickly finds himself ‘“‘living the problem”’ and: thor- 
oughly interested in making logical dispositions of his command 
to meet the next situations as they arise. 

*“STUDIES IN MINOR TACTICS.’ Prepared by the Department of 
Military Art, Army Service Schools. Press of the Army Service Schools, 
1915. For sale by the Book Department, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Price 
Fifty Cents. 
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Parts I, II and III cover the dispositions of all parts of an 
Infantry regiment in most of the situations that will arise in a 
campaign. : 

Parts IV to VII, inclusive, treat of Cavalry operations 


in patrolling—reconnoitering and covering detachments and 


the Squadron and Regiment in Combat. 

Parts VIII to XII include problems on the use of Field 
Artillery—Batteries and Battalions—for the instruction of 
officers of all arms of the service. 

Maps are furnished with the book. Copies of the Gettys- 
burg three-inch to the mile map mounted on muslin, may be 
obtained from the Book Department at $1.00. 

This is undoubtedly the cheapest, as well as the best book 
on the subject of Minor Tactics that has ever been published. 


Being an ably written and wholly impartial 
account of the mental and physical condition 
of the French, German and English peoples 
and their respective armies during the first 
months of the present European war, this book givesina clear 
and definite way the beliefs of each of these peoples as to why 
they are engaged in the struggle. 

Senator Beveridge is a keen anylitical observer who has 
used his exceptional facilities for obtaining ‘information in an 
able way and has presented his results in-a most interesting 
manner which is made more pleasing by the author’s charming 


Back 
of 
The War.* 


style and his clear concise English. 

His observations during battles and at hospitals and deten- 
tion camps together with the record of his interviews with re- 
presentative people of all walks of life are likely to constitute 
a valuable contribution to the history of the war. 

*“WHAT IS BACK OF THE WAR.” By Albert J. Beveridge, former 


Senator from Indiana. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Price $2.00, net. 
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At present there is no publication which so fully and 
impartially presents the causes of the war and the conditions 
under which it is being fought. 

E. 


The book of the title noted below contains 
the original criticisms of the Instructors at the 
Army School of the Line upon some eighteen 
different solutions of the map problems solved 
at this school during the school year 1911-12. The book is 
intended to show the mistakes that student officers make in 
solving map problems and thus learn by the mistakes of others. 

In a number of cases where there existed a difference of 
opinion between the student and the instructor, there appears 
the reply of the student to the instructor’s criticism and the 
latter’s comments upon such reply. 

The problems and the approved solutions are given in full 
and illustrates the use of troops, batteries, battalions and de- 
tached brigades. 

The following are extracts from comments made upon the 
book by some of the Instructors and others at the Army Ser- 
vice Schools: 


Criticisms 
Of Map 
Problems.* 


By Lieutenant Colonel W. A. Holbrook, Cavalry, Director School 
of the Line: 

‘“This compilation makes a very valuable book for those 
interested in the critical study of field operations of small units 
up to and including the reinforced brigade. 

‘The problems were prepared and their solutions com- 
mented upon by instructors of well known ability. 

‘“‘By solving them and comparing the results with approved 
solutions and then noting errors made by others as set forth 

*““CRITICISMS UPON SOLUTIONS OF MAP PROBLEMS.” By Captain C. 


T. Boyd, Tenth Cavalry. U.S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Price $2.00. 
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in the comments of instructors upon their work, students are 
sure to be greatly benefitted. 

“To those preparing themselves for entrance to the Army 
Service Schools, as well as to those who are fitting themselves 
to properly instruct their commands, I would recommend this 
volume in high terms.” 


By Captain LeRoy Eltinge, Eighth Cavalry, Instructor Army 

Service Schools: 

‘“The book would be most useful to an officer who was pre- 
paring to enter the Army School of the Line but will be found 
valuable by anyone who is systematically taking up the study 
of tactics. 

‘“‘In the past many officers have asked me to tell them how 
to go about learning to solve map problems and I have invari- 
ably recommended that they secure a set of problems with their 
approved solutions and some student’s solutions of the same 
problems together with the criticisms made on the student’s 
solutions. Then they should take the problem, solve it, and 
compare their solution with the approved solution and the 
student’s solution. By thismethod they would not only see a 
complete solution, but would see many of the most common 
errors with criticisms showing why they were so regarded. 

‘This is the exact method adopted in this book, except 
that, instead of one student’s solution, sixteen or eighteen 
student’s solutions with the criticisms thereon are given. 

‘“‘T consider the work to be unique in its conception and of 
unparalleled usefulness to the student of tactics.”’ 


By Captain H. B. Fiske, 28th Infantry, Instructor Army Service 


Schools: 


“In my opinion ‘Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Pro- 
blems,’ compiled by Captain Charles T. Boyd, 10th Cavalry, 
is of great value to anyone who desires to take up the study of 
tactics in a serious manner. The book contains sixteen prob- 
lems, ranging from the handling of a patrol to that of the re- 
inforced brigade, and covering about all of the simple forms of 
tactical procedure. In studying the text one finds a problem 
stated for his solution, followed by the detailed criticisms of 
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the Military Art Department upon some eighteen or nineteen 
solutions of the same problem at the Army School of the Line. 
Among these criticisms he will almost certainly strike some 
that apply to his own solution. Finally, he has the published 
solution of the Military Art Department for comparison with 
his own. The opportunity so afforded for an exhaustive study 
of a number of problems is not equalled by that furnished by 
any other publication of which the undersigned has knowledge. 
The book, therefore, is of great value to most officers. To those 
about to enter or preparing for entrance to the Army School of 
the Line it has the additional merit of teaching the manner 
of solving problems, of their critisicm and grading, at this 
school.” 


By Captain A. L. Conger, 26th Infantry, Instructor Army Ser- 
vice Schools: 

‘1. I consider your compilation, ‘Criticisms upon Solu- 
tions of Map Problems’ to be an important contribution to our 
educational military literature. Among students preparing 
for the School of the Line, or taking the course, it has always 
been considered most beneficial to secure for study even one 
or twe former student’s solutions with the instructor’s criticisms. 
In this book you put into the student’s hands sixteen problems 
enabling the student after solving each to compare his own 
solution with those of other earnest students and also to benefit 
by the criticisms of an expert upon almost every paragraph of 
his own work. 

‘2. Without any question this book will be an invaluable 
guide to the student of tactics at the School of the line or in 
Post School work or wherever he may be, but very especially 
it will afford the officer pursuing the study of tactics alone and 
unable to secure the benefits of individual guidance in his 
tactical studies to make substantial progress along assuredly 
correct lines.” 


By Captain F. J. Morrow, 18th Infantry, Student Army Staff 
College: 


‘1. It is recommended that the recently published mili- 
tary treatise, entitled ‘Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Prob- 
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lems,’ by Captain Charles T. Boyd, 10th Cavalry, be in- 
corporated in the official list of the War Department as a stand- 
ard military authority. 

‘2. The book will be an invaluable aid to officers in study- 
ing minor tactics through map problems and should be used 
in garrison schools and by officers preparing for promotion. 
Militia officers should make extensive use of it in their schools. 

‘*3. For those who have to instruct classes in minor tac- 
tics, the great variety of criticisms contained in the book on a 
wide range of problems, will offer a trustworthy guide to how 
solutions should be reviewed and how to properly comment on 
them. 

‘‘4. The work has been written with a great deal of care 
and good judgment by Captain Boyd, who has himself gradu- 
ated from the Army School of the Line and is now in the Staff 
College, and the book reflects the best teachings of our Ser- 


vice Schools.”’ 


By Captain Kirby Walker, 14th Cavalry, Student Army Staff 

College: 

“Captain Boyd’s ‘Criticisms on Solutions of Map Prob- 
lems’ contains sixteen representative problems given out at 
the Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, with approved 
solutions, and with the comments of the instructor in each case 
upon the various solutions submitted by student officers. Any- 
one who faithfully studies these problems and the comments 
of the instructor thereon, cannot fail to have improved his 
professional knowledge and to have acquired some facility in 
the solution of map problems. This is a valuable and interesting 
book for students of Military Art.”’ 


By Captain James B. Gowen, 10th Cavalry, Student Army Staff 
College: 
‘“T have just had an opportunity to look over your book, 
‘Criticisms upon. Solutions of Map Problems,’ recently from the 


press. 
‘Most of us are so constituted that at times it takes a fall, 


maybe a hard one, to impress on us certain facts. I find this 
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so in the study or application of tactical principles as in other 
lines. 

‘‘T believe this book of Criticisms in which both the error 
made by student and the reason it is in error are pointed out 
will be a great aid to officers wishing to pursue the study of 
tactics. Asnearly every kind of probable error is shown in these 
sixteen problems, one has a chance to profit by the mistakes 
of others.” 


By Captain D. F. Craig, Fourth Field Artillery, Student Army 

Staff College: 

‘Your book, ‘Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Prob- 
lems,’ I have read with a great deal of interest. Asa guide 
in the study of tactics it is a most excellent work, and one that 
cannot but be of value to any officer in his work along that line; 
but to the beginner, in his post school work, or during his work 
at the Service Schools, it is especially valuable. 

‘‘In my earliest struggles in the Line Class what was of 
great assistance to me was the solutions of map problems, by 
an officer of a previous class, with the criticisms of the instructor 
on each, and I can not but think how much more valuable is 
this book with, what is equivalent to, eighteen of such solutions 
with criticisms in compact form. 

‘‘A great deal of credit is due you for getting out a publi- 
cation of such great value to the service, and I hope very soon 
to see it listed and officially recognized by the War Depart- 
ment.”’ 


As nearly all of our officers have the Gettysburg maps, 
these are not included in the book. The best map to use with 
this book is the 3-inch map, with 5-foot contours, made up of 
the four sheets—Gettysburg, Hunterstown, Bonneauville and 
New Oxford—mounted on one piece of muslin. The unmounted 
sheets cost five cents each and the four mounted together cost 
thirty-five cents. The Gettysburg general map is furnished 
with either set. 
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Colonel Berry’s book deserves more than a 
recone passing mention. The title would indicate 
& Forrest.* that he was in the regular Confederate service 

during the entire Civil War, but such is not the 







case. At various times, for several months at a time, he lapsed 


into guerilla life. 
From his own confessions, we 
actions, during those periods, placed him outside of the pale of 






must conclude that his 





civilized warfare. 

When we see how the sense of right and justice, in this 
gallant and gifted man, was blunted and distorted by the law- 
less deeds of these irregulars, we can realize, to some extent, 
the terrible influence of war upon the human mind, particularly 
of Civil War. 

Colonel Berry’s book is also a good illustration of how little 
dependence can be placed upon the human memory after 
fifty years. No one can read the book and not be impressed 
by the fact that the author believes that he is writing the truth, 

The fol- 













yet he makes many statements which are incorrect. 





lowing may be given as examples. 

Statement that Forrest cut his way out of Fort Donelson. 
(Page 44.) It is well known that Forrest and his men left that 
place, unopposed, and that General Buckner and his command 
could probably have done the same. 

The Union strength at Shiloh is given as 45,000, at the 
beginning of the battle, and the Confederates as 35,000. 
Neither of these estimates is correct. 

Likewise, the strength given at Chickamauga on both 
sides is incorrect. At the latter battle, Longstreet’s Corps is 
reported to have been on hand before the struggle began, 
whereas only part of the troops of the Corps were there at the 
beginning. Others arrived during the battle, but a large part 
did not get there in time to join in the battle of the second day 
















at all. 
The author states that he met Stonewall Jackson and 


Colonel Ashby, when in Richmond, in January, 1864. These 













**“FQOUR YEARS WITH MORGAN AND ForREST.”” By Colonel Thomas F. 
Oklahoma City, Ok. 


The Harlow, Ratliff Company, publishers. 






Berry. 
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officers had been dead several months at that time. Presum- 
ably on the same trip, he met one of his brothers who, he says, 
was killed later at Malvern Hill, although this battle took place 
eighteen or twenty months before the reported meeting. 

Many other incorrect statements could probably be found 
if one had the time to compare them with the records. These 
do not brand Colonel Berry as untruthful, but simply show that 
after fifty years the finest human memory can no longer be 
relied upon to recall accurately the past. 

Colonel Berry, having heard of Lee’s surrender, decided 
to join Shelby’s expedition into Mexico and did so at Piedras 
Negras, probably late in April, 1865. But the spirit of the 
rover was upon him and he returned to Kentucky late in May, 
1865. We are led to believe that the Colonel’s memory is 
again at fault here, for it is difficult to understand how he could 
have travelled from Piedras Negras to Vera Cruz and back 
to Kentucky in a period of about six weeks. 

In June, 1865, Colonel Berry joined Quantrell who was 
operating, at this time, in central Kentucky, with a band of 
guerrillas. Shortly after this, these men were captured, killed 
or dispersed and their leader mortally wounded. Colonel 
Berry escaped, but was captured several weeks later and 
taken to Louisville. Here he was tried by what he calls a 
court-martial, and sentenced to death. This tribunal was prob- 
ably a Military Commission. In January, 1866, he escaped 
and made his way to Mexico again. 

This ends the Colonel’s story, which was written, he says, 
to vindicate the memory of his brother, Captain Samuel O. 
Berry, who was known in the war-time days as ‘‘One-armed”’ 
Berry. 

One cannot read the book without being struck by “the 
terrible earnestness and sincerity of the author, and the men of 
his class, who battled for the South so bravely, but not always 
in accordance with the laws of war. It was too bad that such 
valor and such love of country should have been marred by the 
lawless deeds of guerrilla warfare. 

Notwithstanding the many typographical errors and in- 
accurate statements, one cannot fail to be interested in the story 
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of this man of iron, who fought in so many combats and escaped 
so often from his enemies. 

According to his own account, he was wounded twenty- 
one times. Several times he escaped from prison under most 
remarkable circumstances. 

The revolver was hischosen weapn. Those cavalry officers 
who believe in discarding the pistol for the bayonet would do 
well to read this book. Those who have faith in the pistol will 
find strong arguments to support their view in almost every 


chapter of Colonel Berry’s work. 


This is an American reprint of the book of 
Modern : mee 
the same title that was reviewed on page 732 
Horse " 
, of our April, 1915, number. 
Management.’ : ; 5 , 
It gives more detailed instructions for the 
training, feeding, shipping and grooming of horses and more 
explicit directions for their care in sickness or in health than any 
one book the reviewer has ever seen. 

A thoroughly practical treatise on every phase of horse 
management, clear, detailed, easily understood, profusely 
illustrated and fully indexed and cross-referenced, it is fully 
recommended as a book that every troop commander and every 
lieutenant of the mounted services would be glad to own and one 
that its owner would frequently consult for information that 
he needed in the performance of his daily duties. 

ELTINGE. 

‘““MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT.” By Reginald S. Timmis, Royal 
Canadian Dragoons, (Regular Forces). With an Introduction by Major 
General Lessard, G. B., and a Preface by Prof. Alfred Savigear, formerly 
Chief Riding Instructor to R. M. College, R. H. A. Staff College and 17th 
466 photographs and drawings. Frederick A. Stokes & Company, 


Lancers. 
New York. Price $5.00, net. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ARMY STAFF COLLEGE 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


OCTOBER 1, 1916 


FROM: - Captain C. T. Boyd, 10th Cavalry. 
TO: - - Officers beginning the Study of Map Problems. 
SUBJECT: ‘‘ Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Problems.’’ 


1. The book entitled ‘“‘ Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Problems”’ is 
now in press. ' 

2. This book contains the original criticisms of the Instructor upon 
some eighteen different solutions of each one of the map problems of Series 
I and II, Army Schoo] of the Line, 1911-1912. 


3. In this way the mistakes a student can make in solving map prob- 
lems are vividly pointed out to him, and he thus learns by the mistakes of 
others. 

4. In addition, in a number of cases where a difference of opinion ex- 
isted, there appears the reply of the student to the criticisms of the Instructor, 
and the latter’s comments upon such reply. 

5. The problems and the approved solutions are given in full, and illus- 
trate the use of troops, batteries, battalions and detached brigades. There 
are in all sixteen different problems. 

6. Knowing that such instruction as this book gives would have been 
ef very great aid to me I have compiled these criticisms for publication. 


7. The U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
the Agent. The price per copy is $2.00, and postage. 


C. T. BOYD. 
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Many years ago General Emery Upton 


plat wrote a book called ‘‘The Military Policy of 
penis y the United States’? which remained unread and 


almost unknown. It presented the most salient 
features of the real military history of the United States and 
showed the military weakness that results from the traditional 
policy, or rather lack of policy, of the nation. 

Mr. Huidekoper is taking advantage of the newly aroused 
interest of the public in military matters to again present the 
historical examples of weakness, extravagance, and waste due 
to this lack of policy and to point out the extent to which our 
country is menaced thereby. While much like General Upton’s 
presentation on the subject, Mr. Huidekoper’s is more full, 
thorough and complete. 

The book is carefully written and contains a large appendix 
of original documents or extracts therefrom to which the reader 
is constantly referred. 

The subject is one that the average citizen has found dis- 
agreeable and which he has avoided by refusing to hear anything 
that was contradictory of his preconceived ideas. These ideas 
have been based on sentiment and have largely ignored the 
facts. They have been promulgated by politicians, anxious 
to flatter the voter and by so called histories, that taught only 
such things as would be popular. 

Now that the citizen is beginning to honestly take stock 
of the available assets for defence he is willing to read the facts 
in these matters and it is to be hoped that ‘‘the Military Un- 
preparedness of the United States’’ will have a sale commen- 
surate with its great worth. 


= 
E 
is 


*THE MILITARY UNPREPAREDNESS OF THE UNITED STATES.”’ A History 
of American Land Forces from Colonial Times until June 1, 1915. By Fred- 
eric Louis Huidekooper. Author of Military Studies, ete. With an In- 
troduction by Major General Leonard Wood, late Chief of Staff, U. S. A. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. Price $4.00 
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The author, who is perfectly familiar with all 

Germany phases of life in Germany, seeks to give a per- 

of fectly clear impression of the political, social, 

Today.* economic and military organization of that 

country. He is animated by a friendly feeling 

toward Germany, but seeks solely to present the facts in a 
simple, readily understood form. 

The varying forms of government existing in the different 
kingdoms, grand-duchies and free cities that are united into 
modern Germany are fully described, so that one gains a very 
clear idea of the variations in internal forms of government of 
these political divisions and of the mutual relations that exist 
between the separate fractions of the confederation. 

This is not a war book, except that it tries to explain the 
setting of one part of the stage when the curtain was lifted on 


the great drama of the Great War. 
E. 


This is a neat little volume devoted to a 
development of the theory of evolution as por- 
tending an eventual, and far distant, era of 
universal peace. The main idea being that, 
since prehistoric man fought for his possessions, his family, 
and his life, man’s brain development has been accompanied 
by many impressions of strife which have produced in the aver- 
age brain so-called ‘‘brain patterns’”’ that make man quickly 
responsive stimulii that bring the fighting instinct to the fore. 

The author’s remedy is in so training the young that they 
will see the ‘‘victories’’ of peace and know only the horrors of 
war. With this latter end in view, the author, who was an 
American surgeon with a Red Cross unit in Europe, has illus- 


War 
and 
Peace.7 


*** GERMANY OF TODAY.” By George Stuart Fullerton, Ph. D., L. L. D., 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, New York. The Bobbs~ 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

+A MECHANISTIC VIEW OF WAR AND PEACE.” By George W. Crile. 
Edited by Amy F. Rowland. Illustrated. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 1915. Price $1.25. 
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trated his book with pictures well calculated to forcefully 
suggest the horrors of war. He, however, has neglected to add 
the corresponding pictures of industrial accidents, railroad 
wrecks, etc., illustrating the ‘‘victories of peace’? by which, 
due to lack of public discipline, there are each year caused 
avoidable accidents many times greater in number and even 
more repulsive pictures of the results to the victims. 


E. 


Probably as good an idea of this book may be 


Defenseless obtained by quoting from its Preface as could 


America.* 
be given by an extended review. 


‘The main object of this book is to present a phalanx of 
facts upon the subject of the defenceless condition of this coun- 
try, and to show what must be done to avert the dire calamity 
that can fall upon a people—that of merciless invasion by a 
foreign foe, with the horrors of which no pestilence can be com- 
pared. 

‘‘We should bring a lesser calamity upon ourselves by 
abolishing our quarantine system against the importation of 
deadly disease and inviting a visitation of the London Plague, 
or by letting in the Black Death to sweep our country as it 
swept Europe in the Middle Ages, than by neglecting our 
quarantine against war, as we are neglecting it, thereby in- 
viting the pestilence of invasion. 

‘‘Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, and this law 
applies to nations exactly as it applies to individuals. Our 
American Republic cannot survive unless it obeys the law of 
survival, which all individuals must obey, and which all other 
nations are obeying. No individual, and no nation, has ever 
disobeyed that law for long and lived, and it is too big a task 
for the United States of America. 

“Tt is the aim of this work to discover truth to the reader, 
unvarnished and unembellished, and, at the same time, as far 


*‘TDEFENCELESS AMERICA.”’ By Hudson Maxim. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Co., New York. Price $2.00, net. 
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as possible, to avoid personalities. Wherever practicable, 
philosophic generalizations have been tied down to actualities, 
based upon experimental knowledge and innate common-sense 
of the eternal fitness of things. 

“The strong appeal of Lord Roberts for the British nation 
to prepare for the Armageddon that is now on, which he knew 
was coming, did not awaken England, but served rather to 
rouse Germany. 

‘‘Admiral Mahan pleaded long with his country for an 
adequate navy. All the Great Powers of the world except 
America were stimulated by his logic to strengthen their 
navies. The beautiful, imaginative, logical language of General 
Homer Lea on America’s military weakness, in his ‘Valor of 
Ignorance’ and ‘The Day of the Saxon,’ has caused many a 
gun to be made, many a battalion of troops to be enlsisted, and 
many a warship to be built—in foreign countries. 

‘The eloquent words of wisdom of Lord Roberts, 
Admiral Mahan, Homer Lea, and all true friends and advocates 
of the only way of maintaining peace—by being prepared 
against war—have fallen on a dead America. * * * ” 

The several chapter headings are as follows: Dangerous 
Preachments; Can Law be Substituted for War; Our Incon- 
sistent Monroe Doctrine; War Methods and Machinery; The 
Needs of our Army; The Need of our Navy; The Language of 
the Big Guns; Aerial Warfare; Our Armaments not a Burden; 
Ego-Fanatic Good Intentions and their Relation to National 
Defense; A Dangerous Criminal Class. The Good and Evil of 
Peace and War; Conclusion: What Shall the End Be. 


This book of 322 pages—414” x 614"’—con- 
tains a mass of information, generally in tabular 
form, on the subjects indicated in its title, 
prepared primarily for use in the laboratory 
and classroom. It is also a general reference book on a vast 


Chemistry 
and 
Physics.* 


*““ HANDBOOK OFECHEMISTRY AND Puysics.” A Ready Reference 
Pocket Book of Chemical and Physical Data. Compiled from the most re- 
cent authorative sources. ,The Chemical Rubber Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Price $2.00. 
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number of topics of value to the general reader. In addition 
to containing general chemical tables and those relating to 
physics, there are also many relating to properties of matter, 
on heat, light, sound, electricity, magnetism, and many mis- 
cellaneous tables. It gives numerous definitions and formule, 
measures and units, mathematical tables—such as mensuration 
formule, trigonometrical functions and their values and 
relations, together with tables of logarithms, natural sines, 
cosines, etc., and their logarithms. 

In fact, it is a veritable ‘‘Trautwine’’ but of a lesser scope 
and a corresponding reduction in price. 


: This book was received too late for an ex- 
haecomih tended review in this number of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL. 

It is dedicated to ‘‘every red-blooded American citizen 
who is willing to do a man’s share in the defense of his country,” 
and purports to be a guide by which the civilian may inform 
himself in a general way concerning the military rudiments 
and other matters, so that, should he ever be called upon to de- 
fend his country he may better understand the general nature 
of things military and may thereby learn the soldier’s trade all 
the sooner. 

It has an introduction by Major General Wood who quotes 
from letters and messages by our earlier Presidents, showing the 
necessity for a well trained citizen-soldiery. In it he says: 

‘We must strive to instill into the youth of the country 
the idea of their individual responsibility for military service 
and we must adopt some systematic plan for securing such 
general instruction of our men as will make their service 
effective. It is not enough for a man to be willing; he must be 
trained. Willing, but untrained men, cannot meet with any 
hope of success against good men trained and disciplined.”’ 


*“SELF—HELPS FOR THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER.” Being a Popular Expla- 
nation of Things Military. By Captain James A. Moss and Captain Merch B. 
Stewart, United States Army, with Pen Sketches by Lieutenant W. E. Larned. 
George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. Price $1.25. 
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RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“My Marcu to Timsuctoo.”’ By General Joffre, with 
an Introduction by Ernest Dimnet. Duffield and Company, 
New York. Price seventy-five cents, net. 


“Vision OF War.” By Lincoln Colcord. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. Price $1.25. 


‘‘ORDEAL BY Batre.” By Frederick Scott Oliver. The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 1915. Price $1.50. 


“THe ATTACK AND DEFENSE OF LITTLE RouND Top, 
GetTTysBurG.” By Oliver Willcox Norton, U. S. Volunteers. 
The Neale Publishing Company, New York. 1913. 


‘““WoMEN AT THE HacGue.” The International Congress 
of Women and its Results. By Jane Adams, President of the 
International Congress of Women, etc., and Emily G. Balch, 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Wellesley College, and 
Alice Hamilton, Investigator of Industrial Diseases, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor. The MacMillan Company, New York. 1915. 
Price seventy-five cents. 


“Tue NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION 
TO THE BRITISH AND GERMAN EmptREs.” By J. Shield Nich- 
olson, Sc. D., LL. D., F: B. A., Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Edinburgh. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. Price twenty cents. 
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UNPREPAREDNESS. 


Although the restrictions of General Orders No. 10 will not 
permit a discussion of this question, it is allowable to call 
attention to the mass of literature, pro and con, that has ap- 
peared and is daily appearing on this and kindred subjects, 
either in book form or published in magazines or other periodi- 
cals. Without going into details, among the many books that 
have been produced recently upon this question, there are two 
which stand out preéminently and they are: Huidekoper’s 
‘Military Unpreparedness of the United States for War,” 
and Hudson Maxim’s ‘‘Defenceless America,’’ both large and 
interesting books, although very different in character. 

Other similar books and articles, letters, etc., along these 
lines have appeared heretofore and the same arguments have 
been advanced by army and navy officials and others, for years 
and years, all of which fell on stony ground. Such books as 
Upton’s ‘‘Military Policy of the United States,’’ and Homer 
Lea’s ‘‘Valor of Ignorance’’ were read and digested by army 
men, although they already knew much that they contained, 
but not one in a hundred of the intelligent, educated, voting 
American citizen ever read them, and those who did so, laughed 
at their—to them—ridiculous warnings, and prated about 
militarism or other equally silly matters, such as a million men 
springing to arms over-night. 

However, the country has now gone wild on the question 
of national defense and all sorts of schemes are being suggested, 
in and out of Congress, for bettering the condition of our country 
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in this respect. The Secretary of War has submitted his plan 
to Congress; the chairmen of the Military Committees have 
each prepared a bill covering their ideas as to a desirable re- 
organization and increase of the army; and several others have 
prepared or are preparing similar bills. 

Congress has a great problem before it of adjusting all 
the differences of opinion and evolving a compromise measure, 
as nearly all congressional legislation is bound to be. 

Fortunate will it be for our country, if advantage is taken 
at the high tide of this hysteria that is rampant throughout 
the land, to get on our statute books a well digested and wise 
military policy which will provide for a suitable and reasonable 
army and navy and that a practicable scheme of national re- 


serves is adopted. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
CUMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


This has been a tabooed subject in this country heretofore, 
although a very few daring spirits, like Dr. Eliot of Harvard, 
have expressed favorably their views on the question. Six 
months ago, even three months ago, no one in any official 
position connected with the army, or, for that matter, no one 
in civil life would have considered for a moment any propo- 
sition for universal training or cumpolsory military service for 
the United States. 

It is true that we have had on our statute books, ever since 
the birth of this Nation, laws that prescribed that all citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five were available 
for duty as militiamen and they used to have ‘‘training days”’ 
which, according to traditions, were the occasions of grand 
drunks, but these were never looked upon seriously and were 
finally disregarded entirely. 
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Now we hear this question discussed on all sides by the 
press, in the halls of Congress and before the Military Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. Whether any such training 
or service will be prescribed is doubtful and, even if adopted, it 
will be, it is believed, a half-way measure with no practical 
benefit to the country. 

That we should have some practical scheme for a National 
Reserve is acknowledged and is believed that the one advocated 
by General Carter in ‘‘The American Army”’ is the best that 
has as yet been presented. This plan, however, does away 
with the National Guard, and no scheme which relegates them 
to the rear will be adopted. This being the case, the laws and 
regulations relative to our National Guard should be modified 
in many respects. This, first, for the purpose of making them 
a National Guard in fact, instead of state organizations and, 
second, that their training, equipment and numbers should 
be such that they are prepared to take the field at once, with 
their ranks full to war strength, each man being up to the pre- 
scribed physical standard. It is well known that such is not 
the case in a large majority of our states. At present, on a call 
for service in time of war, they would require time, and much 
time, to recruit to war strength, after weeding out the physi- 
cally disqualified, and further time to get properly equipped 
and at the end they would then be no better, or little better 
than volunteers. 

It is also a fact that our regular army, in its present shape, 
would have to recruit to war strength and that they also would 
be, for some months, little better than volunteers for war time 
service in the field. Of course the officers of the regular army 
are trained and, in some states, those of the National Guard are 
also, to a more or less extent, and the recruits for their organi- 
zations could be sooner whipped into shape. Still this would 
take time and time is valuable in time of war or a threatened 
invasion. 

Either universal training or cumpulsory service would be 
a great help in securing the material with which to fill our 
depleted ranks on the outbreak of war, but it will never come 
about, it is thought, in the days of the writer. 
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WHAT FOR THE CAVALRY. 


That there will be an increase in the strength of our army 
during the present session of Congress is almost certain. Ex- 
actly along what lines and how great this increase will be is 
uncertain and it would be hard to predict, even approximately 
the final outcome of the present agitation for a larger army. 
The wide differences of opinions to be reconciled between those 
who oppose any increase whatever and those who would make 
our country a veritable Nation in Arms are so great that the 
resulting enactment must necessarily be a compromise. Each 
of the Chairmen of the two Military Committees have plans 
in the addition to the one submitted by the Secretary of War, 
and these differ greatly. 

However, none of these plans provide for any increase in 
the cavalry arm and, at present, it appears that this important 
branch of our service is to be left out in the cold. It goes 
without saying that we believe this to be a mistake and that a 
proper proportion, as determined by the General Staff, should 
be maintained at all times. 

The opinion that our country will have no need for more 
cavalry in the next war into which we may unfortunately be 
drawn appears to have grown out of the abnormal condition 
of affairs obtaining in the western theater of operations in the 
great European War. There, since the first great German 
drive towards Paris and the subsequent retreat and the opposing 
lines have been engaged in trench warfare, there has been little 
opportunity to employ cavalry in their proper sphere and their 
rdle has been that of dismounted work in the trenches. From 
this many have jumped to the conclusion that the day for the 
use of cavalry has passed, forgetting, apparently, the great 
work done by the cavalry, on both sides, in that advance and 
retreat. Also, as little has been learned or reliably reported 
as to the operations on the Eastern front, they have assumed 
that the cavalry has done little in the advances and retreats 


in that field of operations. 
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It is firmly believed that the final official reports of this 
almost world-wide war, will show that the cavalry has been 
far from having been relegated to the rear. It is also believed 
that, when one side or the other is finally driven out of their 
trenches in the Western front, as must be the case ultimately, 
the work of the cavalry will be of immense value to both sides. 

However, any war in which we are liable to be engaged 
will be on this continent where conditions as to roads, distances 
and the nature of the country are entirely different, whether 
the war be to repel an invasion on either coast or against our 
neighbors on our northern or southern borders. It will then be 
found that the cavalry arm will be as great a factor in bringing 
the war to a conclusion as was the case in the campaign ending 
at Appomattox. 

Inasmuch as none of the proposed plans presented thus 
far provides for any increase of the cavalry and it is possible 
that the bill when passed will have no such provision, the ques- 
tion naturally arises what is to become of the cavalry as regards 
the resulting promotion. Are they to be overslaughed by 
those in the other arms and their condition as regards relative 
rank be made worse than it is now? 

It is certain that some scheme for equalizing promotion 
between the several arms of the mobile army should be evolved 
in all fairness and justice and for the sake of harmony, and the 
present appears the best time possible for such legislation. 
“THE ONE LIST FOR PROMOTION” is the only just and 
fair solution of the problem, and now is the time to put it into 
practice. 

The great bug-bear that this scheme for promotion in the 
mobile army would necessitate the promotion of officers into 
arms other than the one in which they had been trained would 
disappear under either one of the three plans thus far proposed 
for an increase of the army. The extra officers provided for 
the purpose of instructing the National Guard and the proposed 
continental army would form a reservoir that would care for 
all such officers as would otherwise be promoted into other arms. 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 


On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 
Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 


Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 





Send for copies of ‘‘ California 
Limited’’and ‘‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
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for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 
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The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER No. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - : $25,000.00. 
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This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
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E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
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OLT FIREARMS 


“The Proven Best 
by Government Test!” 


REVOLVERS: All desirable calibers, weights and sizes. The 
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PERFECTED 
SHAVING 
CREAM 


COLGATE’S 


Look for that name when you next purchase shaving soap. 
Whether you prefer Stick, Powder or Cream you get your 
favorite method in Colgate’s—and at its best. There is over a 
century of soap-making experience behind these shaving soaps 
—in each one there is the standard Colgate Quality. And the 
name Colgate on toilet articles corresponds to ‘‘Sterling’”’ on 


silver. 
No Mussy “Rubbing In” 


of the lather with the fingers is necessary with Colgate’s—the softening, abundant 
lather rises freely under the brush as you work it up on the face—you get a quick, 
cool, comfortable shave and no smart or burn afterward. 





Colgate’s is sold eqerywhere—ask for it. Ora trial size 
of Stick, Powder or Cream sent on receipt of 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 50, 199 Fulton St., NEW YORK 
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CLUB RATES 


The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, the U.S. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION and the U. S. 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION have mutually agreed upon 
the following CLUB RATES for the members of their 


respective Associations: 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 
of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 


The CAVALRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 
of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 


The FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL will be supplied to the 
members of either of the other Associations at $2.00 per 


year. 


It will be noticed that the clubbing rates between 
the Infantry Journal and the Cavalry Journal are the 
same as has heretofore prevailed, and this notwith- 
standing the increased cost of publication. 
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CAVALRY JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 














When you travel in 


R 0 ts k any direction 
S| an q GO VIA THE 


Nem “Rock Island Lines” 


Fast through Chicago or St. Louis 
West through Denver or Colorada Springs 
North through Des Moines and St. Paul 
South or 8. W. Via Ft. Worth or El Paso 


All Trains electrically lighted and fitted up with 
best modern equipment that money can buy. 
Fine Daylight or Night Service as required. 


For Tickets, Reservations and Special Information, Phone 150. 


City Office 424 Delaware St., Leavenworth. 
J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 
J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 
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{MINIATURE CLASS RINGS are much in demand. 

{This Company has steel dies of exceptional quality 
for the productions of Miniature Rings—of the dif- 
ferent classes. 

{The ARMY and NAVY INSIGNIA BOOK pub- 
lished for the convenience of Army and Navy Officers 
forwarded upon request. 

§The HAND BOOK illustrating and pricing the dis- 
tinctive productions and importations of this House, 
forwarded upon request. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE COMPANY 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, Stationers, Heraldists 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 












































Chefjone fabs 


Lb FURRE Botiled Beer 
moae ano battled cra, in the | 


yes oe 


St Levis, ul. S. A. 
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The Pre-eminent Cuvées 
of 


C. hampagne 


Moet & Chandon 
Imperial Crown Brut 
“Cuvee A. A.” 
CHOICE, MATURED 


WELL BODIED 
UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


Hi; Hh 
“— it Hh i 
Moet & Chandon ule (i) 2 
White Seal |.’ | tt Skyy 4 
“Very Dry” | en 
Noire ‘CHANDON 


SEC CHAMPAGNE 
EPERNAY=FRANCE 











MATURED, DELICATE oo 


shi 
xn. 0S 
& C2, Sote Importers —, - 


DELICIOUS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


At all better Grocers, Wine Merchants, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 

















